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Registered as a Newspaper Price Sixpence 
Vou. XI. (New SERIES) — DE CEMBER 23, 1893 No. 266 
JXMOUNT OF POLICY OF THE STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 
‘QUITABLE * IN 40 veArs. and REMARKABLE BONUSES 
£1000 OF THIS OLD-ESTABLISHED 
SOCIETY. TBR 20 veans Mutual Life Assurance Society 
° | Will not be ap before you by any Agent, 
aie as the Society pays 
FOUNDED 1762 | & £2625 eee 
FOR nA SINT NO COMMISSION 
Purely Mutual Assurance. a £1560 All Business ee Assured, Write for 
Opposite THe Mansion House, €.c. OFFICES : Opposite THE MANSION HOUSE, E.C., 
' LONDON. | Result ie Recent Division of Profits. LONDON. 








BEST Established 


pam 5 1828. 
CHEAPEST. a E 
WN is Ps mies O O 
CHILDREN, In Patent 


INVALIDS, mina 
AND THE AGED. r-tight Tins, 





Tuning, Repairing, 
Warehousing, Removing. 
Pianos on Hire for 
any period. 


Pianoforte and Harp Makers 
to the 
Royal Family. 


The ERARD PIANO is the FINEST in the WORLD. 


Unrivalled for Touch, Tone, and Durability. The New Model Upright Grands are now being shown. 
RUBINSTEIN has said: ‘ But there is only one piano—the ERARD; as to the WAGNER to LISZT: ‘Get an ERARD on the ninety-nine years’ system or any 


others, they are but imitations other system.’ 
MENDELSSOHN : ‘If I mus t name a choice, I would prefer ERARD’S.’ Madame SCHUMANN : ‘T have asked for an ERARD piano.’ 
LISZT : ‘ These fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street makes so well,’ M. PADEREWSKI’S opinion; ‘ Play only on an ERARD, wherever obtainable.’ 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS 


S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, LONDON, England. Viecaieh, Sannin 











Gadbury:s 


“The Typical Cocoa of English —— 
Manufacture, Absolutely Pure.” te ose sa Po 








7 Foreign Cua 
The Analyst. 





LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET; 
EDINBURGH: 68 PRINCES STREET; DUBLIN: 11 DOLIER STREET. 
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JOHN C. NIMMO'S NEW & STANDARD BOOKS. 


A NEW WORK ON COACHING. 
og vo, cloth gilt top, price vis. net, with 20 Hlustrati 


and G. remple. All Coloured by Hand. 


BRIGHTON “AND ITS COACHES: \ History of the 


London and Brighton Road, with some Account of the ing yt A vache 


In 1 vol.,r 


that have Run from Brighton. By Writs C. A. Biew, M. Lite f 
Vyner's ‘ Notitia Venatici ind Radcliffe’s * Noble Science of Ko \ H ting 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
> vols.. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. price 25s. 


THE REMINISCENCES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
CAPTAIN GRONOW: being Anecdotes of the Camp, Courts, Clubs 
Society, 1810-1860. With Portrait and 32 Illustrations, from Contemporary 
Sources by Joseph Grego, C louret 1 by Hand 

Nore.—To this New Edition in demy 8vo, of these well-known Memoirs of Captain 

Gronow, have been a , fed 8 additional Illustrations, making 33 in all, cach Coloured 

by = 


In 1 vol., royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 21s, net, with 
ro Steel- Plate Se ngrarings, i oloured by Hand, and 35 Wood Engravings 


THE NOBLE SCIENCE : a Few General Ideas on Fox- 
Hunting. By F. P. Detmé Ravcuirre. A New Edition, Revised, Corrected, 
and pes: by Wittram C. A. BLew, M.A., Editor of Vyner's * Notitia 
Venatica.” With 1o Steel-Plate } ngravings, (¢ oloured by Hand, and 25 Wood 
Engravings in the Text 


In 1 vol., royal 8v . cloth, = top, price 21s. net. with 12 Lilustrations 
Vv yt natate n, Coloured by Hand. : 
NOTITIA “VENATICA. a Treatise on Fox-Hunting. 
FE mbracing the General Management of Hounds and the Diseases of Dogs, &c. 
by RoBER! T. Vyner. A New Ed ition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged 


by Wiitiam C. A. Blew. With 1: Illustrations by Henry Alken, Coloured 
by Hand. 
Note.—This isa New Edition of Mr. Vyner's well-known Treatise on Fox-Hu 
with the admirable Illustrations by the late Henry erry all Coloured by Hz io The 
work has been thoroughly Re vised and Correct * and voluminous Anecdotes and 
Notes of much interest added by Mr. William C. . Blew. 
THE ®RORDER etek OF 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


With Introductory Essays and Notes by ANprEW Lana. Illustrated by 250 New 
and Original Etchings by eminent Artists, all printed on Japanese Paper. In 
large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6s per vol. 

WORKS BY em L ATE JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDs. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with 50 Illustrations, bound 
in cloth, gilt top, price 21s. 


THE LIFE OF MICHELANGELO. BUONARROTI : 


Based on Studies in the Archives of the Buonarroti Family at Florence. With 
Portrait and 50 Reproductions of the Works of the Master. 

1 voi., small gto, cloth, gilt top, with Portrait and 4 Illustrations, price ros, 6d. 1 
Also a few Large-P aper Copies on Arnol Id s hand-made paper, royal & 


incut edges, each numbered 


WALT WHITMAN: 2 Study. 


THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION, in x vol., demy 8vo, witha 


newly engraved Mezzotint Portrait. Cloth, uncut edges, price js. net. 


THE LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. Newly Trans- 


lated into English | by Jou» , ADDINGTON SyMONDs., 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S NEW BOOKS. 


Ready January 


ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. ‘Translated under 


Professor ERMAN’S supervision by J. H. Bri rep, Professor of Egyptol 





the University pie toe 
Just pub ed, Evo, cloth, 
A MOSLEM PRESENT. ie Anthology of Arabic Poems 
ibout the Prophet and the Faith ot lam. Part £., containing the Famou 
V f AL-BUSAREE, with an koghsh Version a Notes by SHAtkn 
l 1An-Buat, BOA., Fellow of the University of Bombay. 


Just published, 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 1 


MAN AN ORGANIC COMMUNITY : being an Exposition 


of the Law that the Human Personality in all its Phases in Evolution, bot} 
( o-ordimnte: and Discordinate, is the Multiple of many Sub-personalities. By 


Joun H. Kina, Author of * Tt ipernatural: its Origin, Nature, and Evolu- 
tion.’ 
Now ready, Second and Greatly Enlarged Edition. 
AGAINST DOGMA AND “FREE- WILL, AND FOR 
WEISMANNISM. — By H. Crorr_ Hitter. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. ¢ 


Containing, ‘ater adia, beyond the Original Text, a Concise Statement of 
Weismann’s Theory, a Controversy on its a ation to Sociology, and an 





}’xamination of the Recent Criticism of Prof. Romanes. 
‘An ably reasoned contribution to the literature of th yught. Scotsnian, 
5 ‘iy an indictment of ecclesiasticism it is one of the most crushing, as well as one 
ifthe m ost philos phical, it has ever been our pleasure to read.’—A gnostic Journa/ 
4 His s method is not metaphysical, but physiolog ical. —Literary World. 
‘Is at once scientific and polemi al, ’_ Westminster Review. 


Part I., with 7 Plates, 4to, sewed, 12s. 


EXCAVATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 


ATHENS AT THE HERAION OF ARGOS. Ti » be completed in abou 


4 Parts. By C. WaupsTein, Director of the American School of Classical 

Stud Athens, and Reader in Classical Archwology in the University 

C. ige. 

‘Th W; aldstein has had the good fortune to bring to light at least two pieces of 
S\ ulpture fexceptional beauty. He publishes photographs of the head of a goddes 
whom he identifies as Hera, and the torso of a warrior, both of which deserve specia 
attention. . .. . We shall, therefore, with much interest, await the further publica 
tions that are promised to us.’—Guardian, 
Now read\ », cloth, 4s. 6d, 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. RODOLPH SUFFIELD, 


Author ‘The Crown of Jesus.’ With an Account of his Abandonment “4 


the Roman Catholic Faith, and Extracts from his Correspondence, chief 
vith Dr, Martineau 
‘lk would be difficult to exaggerate the fascination of the mystery and path Ss 
the life of such a man, of whom his friend, Mr, Gladstone, writes: ‘* He was to me 4 
very interesting person,’ Guardian. 
Next week, 
CENTENARY HISTORY OF THE SOUTH PLACE 
SOCIE’ By Mo URE LD. Conw M.A. With Portraits and Append IX 


ntaining iy, fom il Poem by Mrs ‘ip Ms. Crown vo, 5s. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 








LONDON & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, 1893. 


TICKETS for all principal places on the London and North-Western 
System, available from either Euston or Kensington (.\ddison Road), 
and dated to suit the convenience of passengers, can be obtained at the 
Spread Eagle Office, Piccadilly Circus, and other principal Town Receiving 
Offices of the Company, and at Messrs. Gaze & Sons’ Offices, 142 Strand, 
W.C.; 4 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 18 Westbourne Grove, W. ; 
The Army and Navy Co-operative Society’s Stores; 105 Victoria Street, 
Westminster; and the L. B. & S. C. Co.'s Offices. 8 Grand Hotel Build- 
ings, Charing Cross ; as wellas at the Railway Stations. 

On Saturday, December 23rd, a Special Express will leave 
Euston Station at 2.30 p.m. for Coventry, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, 
etc. Passengers for these districts will not be conveyed by the 2.10 p.m 
train from Euston on this date. Special Trains will also be run trom 
Willesde *n Junction at 2.55 p.m. to Bletchley, Wolverton, Rugby, principal 
Stations on the Trent V alley, and Stafford, in advance of the 2.45 p.m. 
ordinary train from Euston, and from Euston at 4.25 p.m. for Coventry and 
Birmingham, 


On the same day the Night Irish Mail, due to leave 
Euston at 8.20 p.m., will noc leave until 9.5 p.m. Passen- 
gers from Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester for Holyhead and 
freland will leave at the usual hours. The Mail Steamer for Kingstown 
will not leave Holyhead until the passengers from London are on board. 

‘he 12.0 Night Train from London (Euston), due at Warrington at 
5.15 a.m. on Sunday December 24th, will be extended from Warrington to 
Kendal and Carlyle as on week days. 

CHRISTMAS DAY.—A Special Train will leave Euston at 6.15 
a.m. for Northampten, Rugby, Birmingham, Stafford, Crewe, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Carlisle, Edinburgh, Glasgow, etc. Other trains will run as on 
Sundays. 

On Bank Holiday, bay ss December 2€@th, the Express 
Trains usually leaving London (Euston) at 12.0 noon and 4.0 =n will 
not be run, passengers will b2 aed by the 12.10 p.m. and 4.10 
p.m, trains respectively. ‘The 4.30 p.m., Loncon (Euston) to Birmingham 
and Wolverhampton, will also be discontinued, and passengers will be 
conveyed by the 5 p.m, train, except those for Market Harboro’, Melton 
Mowbray, Nottingham. Wellingboro’, etc., who must travel by the 3.15 
p.m. train from Euston. Numerous residential trains in the neighbourhood 
of important Cities and Towns will not be run. 

The Up and Down Dining Saloons between London, Liverpool, and 
ee will not be run on Bank Holiday, but the Corridor Dining 
Ca ar Seams between London and Edinburgh and Glasgow will be run as 
usual. 


lor further particulars, see Special Notices issued by the Company. 


FRED HARRISON, General Alanager 
LONDON, DECEMBER 18932. 








Now Ready, with many Illustrative Notes from Unpublished 
Letters, in 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32s. 


Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott. 


From the Originals at Abbotsford and 
Elsewhere. 


‘In perusing these fascinating pages. we seem to live Sir Walter's life ovet 
again along with him. ‘The period covered by the two volumes extends 
from 1797—the date of Scott's marriage—to 1825; and when it is borne in 
mind that nearly all the letters here printed are for the first time revealed 


general know ig and that they lay bare the minutest details of Sir Walter's 

th gh Its s feelings, and aspirations, it is plain that Lockhart’s biography 

was Pp yractica iil unfinished without this supplement.’—Lazly Zelegraph 
‘They will contribute to broaden as well as perpetuate the great fame of 


Sir Walter Scott.'— Z7me 

The new volumes of ‘‘ Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott” form an 
excellent pendant to his ‘‘ Journal. They merely confirm, as all evidence 
about Scott must confirm, our admiration for that noble, kind, gemial, and 
S nsible character.’—Dazly News. 

‘Though the literary and historical interest of these ‘‘ documents” will 
be appreciated by those who make a study of the period, it is the character 
of the man, shining through every line he writes, which makes their greatest 

charm; a character singularly pure and sane and earnest, not the less 
atiractive for the hai wale ‘ss frailties and generous foibles which come out 
undisguised ; a standi ng example of genius that was wholesome to the core 
and without eccentricity.’—Standard. 

‘We have in these letters such a combination of the kindest and noblest 
graces of heart, with the most varied and potent gifts of brain, as is not his- 
torically known to have ex'sted in any other human being.'— Saturday Review. 

‘We have reason to be very grateful for these two handsome volumes, 
which give every student of literature and character such ample material 
for knowing Sir Walter better.’ —S¢. Fames's Gazette. 

Phe Editor puts it '‘ that he has done little more than arrange the letters 
in chronological order,” but this ‘‘ litthe more’’—the selection, the notes, 
the division into chapters, and the chronological tables and quotations 
wh:ch introduce each chapter—has the magical quality which can transmute 
a bundie of letters into a book worthy of its subject.’—Scofsman. 

‘One of the bravest, the sanest, and the most modest of men is exhibited 
it ’ these letters, which may be ‘‘ familiar’ but never undignified, and which 
while they reveal trifling weaknesses reveal nothing that is essentially ignoble 
or even unlovable.’— Glasgow Herald. 

‘From b cuales to end there is not one page that does not do honour to 
Sir Walter Scoit; there is scarcely a paragraph that would not bear 
quotation. It is probable that no book has appeared in the literary 
firmament for many years that has so much real interest attaching to it as 
these collected letters of Sir Walter Scott.” —L/verpool Daily Post. 
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EDINBURGH : DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 CASTLE STREET. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., LTD, 
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SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


In crown Svo, cloth gilt, price 6s. 


The One I Knew 
the Best of All. 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 


Author of 


‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ ete. 


With 30 IWustrations by Reginald Birch. 


‘With its blending of simple pathos and childish humour, 
with the innumerable delicately sympathetic touches, with the 
quaint terms of expression, and the genial reflection of the 
fancy of a gifted child, the book will please many peopl 
more than ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy ”’—7Z7mes. 


‘This book caps a recent set of tales of child life that came 
from Mrs. Burnett’s pen. It is as charming and as true to 
nature as any, and has the additional value of being true as 
well as imaginative’—Scofsman. 


‘This is not a book for Christmas only, but for ail time. 
It is written in Mrs. Burnett’s most charming style. The book 
is unique, and it ought to be allowed to remain so.’ 

Ladys Pictorial. 


FREDERICK WARNE AND CO., 


LONDON AND NEW YORK, 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


CONTENTS.—No. 266.—DECEMBER 23, 1893. 


Notes . . , . ° ° ‘ » 195 
The Evacuation of the Sea . : , . 127 
The Port of Manchester , ‘ s , 12 
Written in Water . ; ; , ‘ . 329 
The New Rules. , , : : . 130 
A Case for Mr, Labouchere . j ‘ ~~ aa 
‘The Rupee Vacuum’ . , , : . 1381 
The Degenerate Senate , ° ; . 132 
The Prospect of Dissolution . ; , . 133 
Enter the Ghost of Cwsar ‘ F . 184 
The Triton’s Conch , , ‘ ‘ « 3as 
Catherine the Great —III , : ‘ 135 
Vanilas Vanilatum . : ; ; ‘ — 3 
Observations in  Philistia. By Harold 

lrederic ; . , ; 137 
By Accident. By George Fleming 138 
Correspondence : 

Art or Photography . ; : P > ae 

The Limitations of the Law of Survival . 141 
Lucius Apuleius. ‘ ‘ . i . 141 


The British Snob . P ‘ ‘ d . 142 
Of the School of Jeffries ; P y . 143 


A Creed and a Creation ' , ; . 148 
Novels and Tales . : . ‘ , . 144 
Old New England R ; . . 145 
India a Hundred Years Ago. i , . 146 
Adventure in the Pacific : , . . 147 
A Pundit in the Strand ; ; ; . 148 


Old and New ; mn ‘ ; ; - 148 
Books of the Week . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 149 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publishers . ‘ é ‘ ° ‘ « fi, ili, fv, 150, v 
Investments, Insurances, ete. ° i 


Shipping . rs ‘ ° ° ° e ° e V 
Hotels. . of 7 . : Tre Vv 
Miscellaneous . . . ° « &— ee oi 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price Five Shillings. 


Lt. eE 


HISTORY AND PRESENT STATE 


OF THE 


SHEEP BREEDING INDUSTRY 


IN THE 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


‘Mr. Gibson's book will, we doubt not, be read with considerable interest 
by many agriculturists in this country.’— I estminster | 

‘An able and instructive book.’—Natronal Observer. 
’ 
‘ 


}} ] . $749 
ea DOOK, Spectak 


‘A very useful and much nee 

‘ The energetic young capitalist seeking a profitable investment, com- 
bined with a healthy life in a good climate, will do well to study Mr. 
Gibson's work before he finally makes up his mind.'—/and and Vater. 


‘A valuable work . .. certainly not without interest to breeders of 


live stock in this country.’—Zive Stock Fournal 
‘We do not know a better book of its class.’--/-7e 17 


‘The book is put together in a manner that makes it most interesting to 
read. —A/ark Lane Express. 


REUTER’S TELEGRAM COMPANY, LIMITED, 
25, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, EC. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890. Two Prize Medals, Paris, 18389. 


IRISH CAMBRIG POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 






Children’s bordered 1/3) F | Hemstitched ) 

= > | Ladies’ . 2/32 | Ladies’ « 2/9 > o 
Berm, r . us So tw iy : re) 
es Gents N }| Gents 3/11) N 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. 
per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 11d. ; 2} yards by 
8 yards, 5s. 11d. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 11}d. each. Strong Huckaback 
Towels, 4s. 6d. perdoz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from ts. 2}d. each. Monogram:, 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc. woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3s. 6d. per dozen. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. 
per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5s. 11d. Matchless Shirts, best 
quality, Longcloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to 
measure, 2s. extra). .N.B.—Old Shirts made good as new for 14s. the half-dozen. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany, 
Please name this Publication, 








APPLY TO— 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 


(SOLE AGENTS FOR ENGLAND AND WALES) 


Uf, East Harding St., 


Vp LONDON, E.C. 
IF YOU WANT— y) 


Deposit a/c’s opened. Mey 
Standing Orders received, YW 


Lists on Application. YY) 
Any Information given. 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
W. & R. CHAMBERS. 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPADIA. 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, 
IN TEN VOLUMES, IMPERIAL 8vo. 


WITH NUMEROUS MAPS AND WOOD-ENGRAVINGS. 


PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS. 


Cloth . - - - - - - - - £5 0 O 
Half-morocco, or Half-calf - - - - 710 0 
Half-morocco extra, or Half-russia - - 810 0 


Sets can also be had in tree calf, and in full morocco, 


CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOP-EDIA contains upwards of Thirty 
Thousand Articles, and is illustrated by more than Three Thousand 
Five Hundred Wood-Engravings and Fifty Coloured Maps. 

Nearly One Thousand Contributors, including many of the 
most eminent authorities in every department of knowledge, have assisted 
in the preparation of this Work. 

‘ Everybody who wants a handy compendium of universal knowledge, 
‘Encyclopaedia ”' 

St. Fames's Gasette. 


thoroughly ‘‘ up to date,’ must get Chambers’s 


‘ The best encyclopaedia ever brought out..- Daz/y Chronicle. 

‘For practical utility these volumes can hardly be exceeded.’—/Pul/ 
Mall Gazette 

‘ This edition of Chambers's * Eacyelopzdia " is perhaps the cheapest 


book ever published.’—Speaker. 


BLANCHE: the New Story for Girls. By 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Author of ‘Robin Redbreast,’ ‘ The 
Next-Door House,’ etc. With 8 Illustrations by Robert 


Barnes 5 0 
REAL GOLD: A Story of Adventure. By 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘Rajah ef Dah,’ 


‘ Dingo Boys,’ ete. With 8 Iiiustrations by W.S. Stacey 5 O 
POMONA. By the Author of ‘Tip-Cat,’ ‘ Laddie,’ 

‘Rose and Lavender,’ ‘ Zoe,’ ‘ Baby John,’ etc. Vith 8 Ilus- 

trations by Robert Barnes 5 0 
WESTERN STORIES. By Wittiam Arkin- 

SON. With Frontispiece 5 O 


PRISONER AMONG PIRATES. By Davin 


KER, Author of ‘ Cossack and Czar,’ etc. With 6 Illustra- 
trations by W. S. Btacey 3 6 


IN THE LAND OF THE GOLDEN 
PLUME: A Tale of Adventure. By Dayip LAwsoN JOHN- 
STONE, Author of ‘ The Paradise of the North,’ ete. W 
6 Illustrations by W. S. Stacey 3 6 


THE LOST TRADER; or, the Mystery of 


the ‘Lombardy.’ By HENRY FRITH, Author of ‘The Cruise 
of the Wasp.’ With 4 Illustrations by W. Boucher 26 


BLACK, WHITE, AND GRAY: A Story 
of Three Homes. By AMY WALTON, Author of ‘ White Lilas,’ 
etc. With 4 Illustrations by Robert Barnes 2 86 


OUT OF REACH: A Story. By Esmeé Srvart, 


Author of ‘ Through the Flood,’ etc. With 4 Illustrations by 
Robert Barnes 2 6 


THE NEXT-DOOR HOUSE. By Mrs. Mo es- 


WORTH. With 6 Illustrations by W. Hatherell 286 


THE REMARKABLE ADVENTURES OF 
WALTER TRELAWNEY, Parish 'Prentice of Plymouth, in 
the Year of the Great Armada, Retold by J. S. FLETCHER, 


With Frontispiece by W. S. Stacey 2 0 
BEGUMBAGH: A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, New Edition 1 6 


THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF SIR 
WALTER SCOTT. By Ropert CHAMBERS, I.L.D. Revised, 
with Additions, including the Autobiography. Illustrated 10 


The STORY of HOWARD and OBERLIN 1 0 
The STORY of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


Illustrated 1 0O 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
47 Paternoster Row, London; and 339 High Street, Edioburgh, 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE LOVER’S LEXICON: A  Hand- 


book for Novelists, Playwrights, Philosophers, and Minor Poets; but 
especially for the En: :moured. By FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Crown 
8vo, os. 
Times.—‘ The style is adapted to the subject with much skill and 
subtlety, and the whole idea of the book is original and captivating.’ 


RICHARD ESCOTT. By Epwarp_ H. 


Cooprr, author of ‘Geoffrey Hamilton.’ 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


MARY. By Mrs. Moteswortnu. With Illus- 


trations by Leslie Brooke. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 








Academy.—‘ The art of the born story teller is shown by the skill with 
which the every-day life and every-day talk of quite young children | 
reproduced.’ 


ae pegs BRUNO CONCLUDED. 


By Lewis CARROLL, With Illustrations by Harry Furniss. Crown 
7s. 6d. net 


GOBLIN “MARKET. By Curistina G. 


KOSSETTI. With 18 Page Illustrations and other Decorations by 
Laurence Housman. Ck sth elegant, 5s. 

*.* Also an Edition de Luxe, super-royal S8vo, Hand-made paper, 215, 

net, | dil sold, 


HUMOROUS POEMS OF 


THOMAS HOOD. With a Preface by ALFRED AINGER, and 130 
Illustrations by CHARLES E. Brock. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges 


uncut, 6s, 


Also an Edition de Luxe, super-royal Svo, Hand-made P aper, 70S. net 


RIP VAN WINKLE AND THE 


LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
With 53 Illustrations and a Preface by George H. Boughton, A.R.A, 
Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, 6s. 


*,.* Also an Edit ion de Luxe, super-royal Svo, Hand-made Paper, 
printed | 4 Ja, panese pi per, 705. met. 


OUR VI LLAG E. By Mary Russewu 


MITFORD, with a Preface by Anne Thackeray Ritchie, and roo Illus- 
trations by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, 6s. 
5 , {/ 0an E titi HW de / Ure, limite 7 super-roval Sve /land-made 
’ d . ’ 
Paper, uniform with * Cranford, 308, net, All sold. 


Guardian,— Mr. Thomson is a prince among book-illustrators, and 
the reader prefers Miss Mitford or her biographer, he cannot fail to be 
happy with one or other of them. 

Saturdoy Review \ book to charm the most fastidious of book- 
lovers. Mr. Thomson's expressive and humorous art has never been 
emploved with happier results than in this beautiful little book.’ 


THE ROMANCE OF THE INSECT 


WORLD. By N. BADENOCH. With Illustrations by Margaret 
J. D. Badenoch and others. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


REMINISCENCES OF THE GREAT 


MUTINY, 1857-9. Including the Relief, Siege, and Capture of 
Lucknow, and the Campaigns in Rohileund out Unde . By WILLIAM 
FORBES Mere HELL, late Sergeant 93rd Sutherland Highlanders, 
Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


Daily Chronicle. —‘ This is one of the most readabl+ books of the season. 
Much as has been written of the story of the Indian Mutiny, we have not 
before had a really good narrative from the point of view of the ranks, and 
a better one than thi s we are not likely to get.’ 

Academy.—‘ |t would be easy to quote pages from this book, but we 
have said enough to show that truth may sometimes be, not only stranger 
than fiction, but also not less interesting to read. , 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 


ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. GREEN, M.A. _ Illustrated Edition. 
Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE NoRGATE. Volume Ith. 
Super-royal 8vo, 12s. net. 

Times. s.—‘ Vol. IIL. of the admirably and profus ‘ly illustrated edition of 
Green's ‘Short History of the Eng rlish Pe ‘ople. > 4 An edition in 
which the illustrations are adapte d to the text with rare skill ; and judgment, 

Guardian.—‘ Mrs. Green and Miss Norgate cannot be too heartily 
congratulated on the res ilt of their labours, i: its own way, the ‘ Short 
History will always stand out distinct from all works on the same subject, 
and in this edition editors and engravers have combined to make the out- 
ward form of the book as distinct and as valuable as the matter.’ 

Scotsmin.—‘ This volume confrms the impression left by its predecessors 
—that this work will be the most widely-popular and most generally- 
attractive English history yet issued.’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
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NOTES 


Discussion of the Parish Councils Bill occupied the 
Commons on Friday, when various sub-sections were 
added to Clause Eighteen, containing ,temporary pro- 
visions concerning small parishes without separate 
Councils. The most notable of these henryfowlerisms 
sanctioned a sixpenny rate and an interference with non- 
ecclesiastical charities at the discretion of parish meetings. 
On the presentation of Clause Nineteen, which dealt with 
the election and qualification of guardians, Mr. Long urged 
the Government to let drop its Poor-Law scheme. It was 
scarce decent, he said, to discuss the grave topics embodied 
in the Clause in the absence of more than half the mem- 
bers. The President of the Local Government Board 
denied that the measure would turn the administration of 
the Poor-Law topsy-turvy: it would merely exclude ex 
officio representatives. On the other hand, Mr Goschen 
contended that the contemplated alterations were 
immense, and declined to accept the attempt to minimise 
them. The Prime Minister opposed the postponement on 
the ground that it would block subsequent constructive 
Clauses. And the same argument was repeated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in reply to Mr. Courtney, 
who demonstrated that the Poor-Law arrangements might 
be abandoned without impairing the rest of the measure. 
On a division the proposal for the postponement of the 
Clause was rejected by 102 to 54 votes. When the mid- 
night rule brought about adjournment, an amendment by 
Mr. Rathbone for the appointment of certain guardians 
by the Local Government Board was under consideration. 





Tue Lords passed the Sea Fisheries Regulation (Scot- 
land) Bill on Monday, when their sitting lasted something 
like a quarter of an hour. In the Commons a letter was 
read from the President of the French Chamber thank- 
ing the House for its expression of sympathy over the 
Anarchist outrage. On the third reading of the East 
India Loan (£10,000,000) Bill, Mr. Courtney denied that 
the closing of the Indian mints and the refusal to sell 
Government bills were cause and effect. The Committee 
on Currency made no attempt to fix the value of the rupee 
at Is. 4d., and a free and open sale of drafts might have 
been effected at something like 1s, 2d. It would have been 
better to have sold at that figure than to borrow to meet 
current demands, The action of the Indian Government, 
though intelligible enough, involved considerable risk ; 
and he trusted an early opportunity would be taken of 
liquidating the loan. It was stated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that the preponderating opinion of Indian 
authorities favoured the present expedient, which the 
Government hoped and believed would be successful. 
Sir John Lubbock declared that the Indian Government 
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was running a terrible risk which might end in national 
disaster. The Parliamentary Secretary of the India 
Office, however, contended that the Government has pro- 
ceeded in a normal manner. On the conclusion of the 
debate the Bill was read a third time. The discussion on 
Mr. Rathbone’s amendment to the Parish Councils Bill 
was resumed but was not finished. Denounced by the 
Attorney-General as retrograde and bureaucratic, the 
amendment was admitted even by its advocates to fall 
short of the end in view. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer desired to know exactly what the Opposition 
wanted, and Mr. Balfour, taking him at his word, 
rejoiced to find the Government willing to consider an 
alternative scheme. Once more the midnight rule closed 
the proceedings. 





Passinc to the Upper Chamber, the East India Loan 
Bill was read a second time on Tuesday: to avert the 
bankruptcy of the Indian Treasury remarked the Marquess 
of Salisbury, who recommended the Government to resume 
the negotiations with other Powers it had rashly thrown 
aside. The First Lord of the Admiralty stated that the 
construction of a dock at Gibraltar was under consideration, 
but that the Government’s intentions could not be dis- 
covered in the meantime ; and the Marquess of Salisbury 
emphasised the enormous importance of the secure posses- 
sion of Gibraltar to Britain’s naval interests. It was on 
the Navy that interest centred in the Commons, where 
Lord George Hamilton moved his resolution in favour of a 
considerable addition to the fleet. The Navy should be 
increased and that at once, as the danger to Britain’s 
command of the sea could only be averted by prompt 
action. It rested with the Government to determine 
whether the period of risk and apprehension should be 
curtailed or prolonged. The Prime Minister presented an 
amendment which declared that the House relied on the 
Government ‘to submit to Parliament fitting proposals in 
due time and measure. Premature, dangerous and 
irregular were his words for the suggestion that he should 
submit a statement calculated to allay fears on the subject. 
On the great question of Imperial defence the talisman 
which alone would secure Parliamentary control was the 
principle of annual account, annual proposition and annual 
approval by the Commons’ Deep regret was expressed 
by Mr. Balfour at the absence of any declaration of the 
Government's intentions, and at the Prime Minister's 
degradation of the debate to a party level. In the 
Ministry’s view an emergency never occurred until it was 
too late to repair its consequences. The fear was mentioned 
by Mr. Chamberlain that the Estimates would be inade- 
quate, as the Government seemed incapable of perceiving 
the gravity of the situation. Whereupon the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, with his wonted robustiousness, talked 
of misrepresentation and quoted figures to prove the 
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absolute supremacy of the British Navy. Oa a division 
the resolution was lost by 240 to 204. 





Tue Commons considered the Lords amendments to 
the Employers’ Liability Bll on Wednesday. Mr. Asquith, 
in moving the rejection of Lord Dadley’s proposal to 
permit ‘contracting out’ under certain restricted terms, 
avoided the general principle of freedom of contract, and 
made several insignificant but ungenerous criticisms of 
the amendment, which is, indeed, a little cumbersome in 
design. The Lords concession on the matter of common 
employment was twisted by the Home Secretary into an 
implied confession of hostility to freedom of contract ; 
then he argued that in most cases the insurance fund 
would be bankrupt, and that employers would swamp his 
stalwart Trade Unionists with bogus workmen at such times 
as their hands were balloting for and against contracting 
out. Such a childish examination of a careful scheme for 
securing liberty of action to the men is beneath contempt, 
and it was not intended tobe serious, ‘The serious part of 
Mr. Asquith’s speech was devoted to an attack on the 
Lords as Lords, and a thoroughly Gladstonian bid for the 
votes of the Accrington working men. Mr. Chamberlain 
showed how absolutely Mr. Asquith had failed to talk 
about the subject under discussion, and made the Govern- 
ment look rather ridiculous when he exposed the baseless- 
ness of its contention that the Bill is good for nothing if 
contracting-out is to be permitted. The Bill has many 
valuable provisions, and it is only political necessity which 
makes the Government threaten to abandon it if the 
Lords do not comply with their whim—the need, that is, 
of an outery against the Upper House. The sensation of 
the day was caused by Mr. McLaren, who voted with the 
Government, although Lord Dudley's amendment pre 
cisely covers the ground of his own: ‘strong representa- 
tions’ having been made to him and to several other 
doubtful voters. In the end the debate was closed, and 
Lord Dudley’s amendment was rejected by 62 votes. 





On Thursday the Royal Assent was given by com. 
mission to a number of Bills in the Lords. In the 
Commons the Chancellor of the Duchy’ assured Mr. 
Sexton that the Select Committee on Irish Land Acts 
would inguire into and report upon the working of 
the purchase systems. The Parliamentary Secretary of 
the India Office declined to answer questions concerning 
the agreement lately concluded between the Ameer of 
Afghanistan and Sir Mortimer Durand. Mr. Labouchere, 
solicitous for the safety of Lobengula, desired to know 
if steps had been taken to prevent him from being 
killed. The Colonial Under-Secretary was certain that, in 
the event of his capture, he would be treated with the 
consideration merited by his behaviour towards the whites 
during the war. Some of the more impulsive Radicals 
urged the Prime Minister to force the Parish Councils 
Bill by means of the gag. The Prime Minister, though 
he spoke vaguely of a‘ grave situation,’ was scarce inclined 
for a measure so drastic, especially as the latter part 
of the Bill was comparatively free from contentious 
matter. It was stated by the Prime Minister that the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg had resigned his annuity of £15,000, 
but had retained the £10,000 a year granted at his mar- 
riage,as he meant to maintain Clarence House and to spend 
a portion of each year in this country. Of course, Mr. 
Labouchere objected to the Duke's retention of any sum 
whatever, but his attempt to move the adjournment of the 
House was defeated by 177 to 59 votes. 


Tur Chancellor of the Exchequer had perforce to 
explain away certain statements on the condition of the 
Navy he had advanced on the authority, it was under- 
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stood, of the Admiralty’s professional advisers. Mr. 
Bartley directed attention to a gross breach of privilege 
in what purported to be a summary of a speech by Mr, 
Knox, published in a Radical print. It was not surprising 
to find that Mr. Knox had but a hazy notion of what he 
had actually said, nor that he was willing to repudiate the 
charge against members, which alone gave the alleged 
report any point. Despite Mr. Knox’s nebulous explanation, 
Mr. Bartley presented a motion, whereupon the Prime 
Minister appealed to the House ‘for heaven's sake’ not 
to proceed further. Andthe Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in his desire to shield a friendly journal, characterised as 
‘not very dignified’ the course his party followed in The 
Times incident. The Radicals gladly accepted the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Courtney and Mr. Balfour that the previous 
question should be allowed to end the affair, It was 
agreed to appoint a Committee to frame reasons for 
disagreeing with the Lords amendments on the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill. Also, Mr. Rathbone’s amendment 
to the Parish Councils Bill was withdrawn, 


So far from being trapped, Lobengula has been within 
measurable distance of trapping the foremost of his pur- 
suers. There is no later information than that which 
tells how Major Allan Wilson, sent by Major Forbes across 
the Shangani river with a scouting party to ‘feel’ for the 
King’s waggon in the bush, found himself attacked in 
flank by the Matabeles, and on falling back discovered 
that he was cut off by the river in flood, We are 
assured, however, that although news of relief and 
success tarries, no real anxiety is felt concerning the 
the British force. Mr. James Fairbairn, 
who, along with Mr. Fisher, remained in Buluwayo 


position of 


King’s protection, during the 
fighting, tells from within the story of the burning of the 
kraal and of the relief. He declares, from the experience 
of twenty-one years residence in Matabeleland, that it 


unharmed, under the 


abounds in outcrops of gold reefs, and is of great agricul- 
tural promise. 





Tue German Reichstag has risen, and the Agrarian 
League has carried its agitation into the provinces. Un- 
dismayed by the divisions on the Roumanian and other 
‘Jittle’ commercial treaties, Freiherr von Mauteuffel and 
his friends are determined that the projected convention 
with Russia shall not become law. Also, the Socialists are 
trying to make capital by representing themselves as 
harried by policemen and spies. In France an Anarchist 
or two has been laid by the heels, and warrants are out 
against sundry fugitives from justice. On Wednesday 
both Chambers adjourned, after the Senate had 
passed the Explosives Bill and the Lower House had 
dawdled over supplementary’ estimates. Out of 
doors M. Clémenceau is attempting to keep his name 
before the public by publishing ‘revelations’ on the 
Toulon Arsenal. According to him the torpedo boats are 
worse than useless, and the French navy is in an utter 
state of unpreparedness, Over here a different opinion 
prevails, and disgraced politicians are not wont to be 
too scrupulous in their assertions. Another victim of 
Panama, M. Floquet, will stand for the Senate; while 
the Radical Socialist, M. Goblet, has drafted a rambling 
and fantastic Bill on the State ownership (through confis- 
cation) of mines. 





Tus French members of the Commission for drawing up 
a scheme of a Mekong ‘ Buffer State’ are M. Pavie, the 
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Republic’s Minister at Bangkok ; M. Portalis, Secretary of 
Legation ; and M. Lugan, the agent of the French Syndi- 
cate formed to exploit the Laos. Mr. J. G. Scott, the 
British chargé d'affaires in Siam, will be one of the repre- 
sentatives of England. The criticisms of the French 
press on the negotiations have degenerated into hair- 
splittings over the alleged distinctions of meaning con- 
tained in the phrases ‘ Neutral State,’ used in the protocol 
of July; ‘cone neutre, as given in the recent French 
Yellow-book ; and ‘ Buffer State, the term employed in 
the Blue-book printed this week. Tne King of Siam is 
about to take a voyage to recruit his health, ‘ severely 
strained by recent events.’ 





‘Tur Spaniard in Morocco is slow to get under weigh, 
Financial, as well as political and military, reasons are pro- 
bably at the bottom of this. People and Government have 
begun to cool down and to count the cost of their 
ceaseless little war. Wounded national honour is all 
very well. But who is to pay the little bill of eighty 
million pesetas? Perhaps the latest message from the 
Sultan of Morocco may help Spain out of the difficulty. 
The Moorish Ambassador at Madrid has been again 
instructed to express regret for the events outside 
Melilla, and to declare that his master is going to set 
about the punishment of the breakers of the peace. 
Meanwhile, the happy idea has recurred to Don Arturo 
de Marcoattu, a distinguished member of the Spanish 
Senate, that England might salve the national pride, gain 
the eternal gratitude and friendship of Spain, and make 
things pleasant all round, by surrendering Gibraltar. 





Ix Brazil, the manifesto of Admiral da Gama has greatly 
strengthened the insurgent cause. The revolt appears to 
have taken a frankly monarchical turn, and the two com- 
manders (Mello and da Gama) are acting in vigorous con 
cert. A naval engagement in the south is reported, with 
the result that the Government vessels were defeated. 
More authentic is the intelligence that General Telles, 
acting for Marshal Peixoto, has utterly failed to retake 
Gobernador Island. Admiral da Gama scattered his troops 
in all directions, himself was wounded, his whole force 
seems to have been killed or taken captive. Prep irations 
are also being made for the bombardment of Santos and 
Sid Paulo, in addition to the daily cannonade of Nictheroy. 
Nothing of importance has been telegraphed from Mexico, 
while in Argentina there reigns a most agreeable quietude. 
Dr. Alem, the Radical leader, has been set at liberty, and 
the Chamber has ratified the Romero agreement with 
regard to the debt. [Lt remains to be seen if some dictator, 
as General Roca, will not disturb this calm. 





Hawa is among the States whose fate is left hanging 
awkwardly in the balance at the close of the year. It appears 
from President Cleveland’s message to Congress, that the in- 
structions of Mr. Willis, the new American Minister at 
Honolulu, were to endeavour to restore Queen Liliukalani, 
and re-establish matters as they were before the Revolution, 
on condition that the Queen consented to grant an amnesty 
in favour of all concerned. This, however, she has refused to 
do ; and consequently the President, ‘ unable to support any 
definite change in the actual situation,’ refers decision to 
‘the broader authority of Congress.’ Hawaii is thus 
treated as, in effect if not in right, a dependency of the 
United States, and, while Mr. Stevens has been censured 
and recalled, his policy is in a fair way to be carried 
out, 
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THE EVACUATION OF 'THE SEA 


UESDAY was a day of triumph for Mr. Gladstone, 
By the thousand-and-first shift of a life given up 
to petty subterfuges, he escaped, for the moment, the 
expiation he owes for his neglect of the Navy. No 
question he is still hugging himself for the astutest of 
statesmen. And yet the evasion was commonplace and 
vulgar enough. ‘lhe one simpler course was the 
straightforward one—to make a statement according 
to the precedent of “84. But such tactics, meet 
enough for common men, are beneath the notice of so 
adroit a juggler as the Prime Minister of England. 
Setting that degradation aside, what else more obvious 
than to move a vote of confidence in himself? No 
man knows better than he that among his own followers 
there are dozens most tensely anxious for the restitution 
of our naval superiority. But also, no man knows 
better, and no man is readier to turn a controversial 
halfpenny by the knowledge, that they tremble for 
their seats and the bankrupt repute of their party. 
What easier, then, than to transmogrify the most 
national of all national questions into a trumpery 
partisan squabble, and buy himself a cheap victory by 
sacrificing just one ounce more of the attenuated self- 
respect of his clients’ What need of further argument ? 
The shallow expedient succeeded. The highest and 
most vital among Imperial interests was duly hauled 
through the mud of factious prejudice and purposeless 
recrimination. And Mr. Gladstone has confidence in 
himself, and we are as far from an effective fleet as we 
were before. 

If the shuffle was feeble in idea it was not less clumsy 
in execution. It is astonishing that all these years have 
not yet taught our venerated Governor to wriggle grace- 
fully, but it is indisputably plain that they have not. 
He is well enough skilled in playing the patriot when 
he pleases, but he never even pretended to anything less 
uninspired than the contentious vestryman. Now he was 
the obscurantist bureaucrat. ‘ Let the public murmur 
and whine. I am master here. I shall do what I please 
when I please.” Then he slipped out of the cloak and 
bound his forehead about with phylacteries of red tape, 
‘What! Make a statement before Christmas when the 
Navy Estimates only come on in February! My dear 
Lord George, it would be most irregular.” Anon he was 
cautious. ‘Such a statement must needs be partial, and 
therefore in the highest degree dangerous. ‘Thereby 
allowing that though the question has been prominently 
before the country for two months, and should have 
been before the Government for ten, this Argus has 
not yet quite opened all his eyes to the fact that 
there is a Navy at all! So far as the people of Bri- 
tain are concerned, for the most part they leave their 
rulers to think for them. ‘Therefore they are liable, 
when in the fulness of time they stretch themselves and 
rub their eyes, to be scared and cry out with little 
dignity enough. But Mr. Gladstone—do not we all 
know it ’—is a democrat, and it behoves him in such 
case, both for principle’s and for interest’s sake, to threw 
some sop that will still his uneasy worshippers. He 
ought to have had his programme ready, and he ought 
to have been ready to give an outline of it. Instead, 
he returned again and again out of the midst of all his 
kaleidoscopic poses to his dear inveterate character of 
the niggling debater. Pat came the familiar, incoerclu- 
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sive, clap-trap tu quogue. Why did not Lord George 
Hamilton press for his reinforcements when the Naval li >ti- 
mates came on last spring? ‘The obvious retort is that 
then the Government had not yet shown itself so 
callous to England's foremost need that even of this 
year’s beggarly four battleships two would be laid down 
only in the first week of December. But grant that 
Lord George was blind and slack in his criticism 
as indeed he must now see he was—what justification 
under heaven is that for Mr. Gladstone? It simply 
comes to saying ‘I knew you were more patriotic than 
I. So that if you were not doing anything to keep 
Britain from national extinction, I naturally con- 
cluded there was no need for me to do anything either. 
That is where our Premier has chosen to make his 
bed. Let him grovel in it. 

But much more important than the trivial schoolboy 
smartness of the debate is the whole tone of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s half-hearted justification of himself. It was 
hardly to be hoped after such an exordium that he 
would deal with the actual state of our fleets with 
honesty, or with knowledge, or with intelligence. And 
of course he did not. Perhaps the most weighty speech 
of the evening—certainly the most impressive issuing 
whence it did—was spoken by Sir Charles Dilke. 
Compare the two. Sir Charles took a broad view; 
he was statesmanlike, cautious, candid, stuffed to 
the throat with the exactest logic of fact. And what 
was Mr. Gladstone by contrast? He ignored to begin 
with—whether from dishonesty or ignorance we do not 
care to ask—all the individual considerations which a 
naval war would thrust into imperative prominence. 
Not once did he descend to the particularities. He 
ignored or concealed the fact that our next naval war, 
it we are not to starve, must be a blockading war. 
Hence he took no count whatever of coast-defence 
ironclads. He took no count of the fact that a 
blockading squadron must be heavily superior to 
the blockaded; probably Sir Charles Dilke was right 
to put the ratio at five to three. Once more, he 
ignored the indisputable deduction that a war at this 
moment would mean the evacuation of the Mediter- 
ranean, and the instant loss of Malta, Egypt, and our 
best route to India and the Kast. But why pay 
any further heed to the darkling counsels of so 
superficial a doctrinaire? It rests with England 
and with the Opposition—next time, remember, 
reinforced by the men of sense and honour on the 
other side of the House—to revoke on the first 
occasion this tame evacuation of the sea, which is 
the major tract of our Empire. ‘The delay of months 
we can no longer avert, and we may yet have cause to 
rue it. But what can still be done must be done 
without pause and without flinching. 





THE PORT OF MANCHESTER 


Hk Order in Council, conferring Admiralty juris- 

diction on the County Court of Manchester, implies 
the recognition of the Ship Canal. Already the 
Directors and a band of journalists have journeyed over 
its whole length, and at the New Year it will lie open 
to traffic. It is a translation into fact of the dream of 
more than half a century which need fear comparison 
to few achievements in modern engineering. It took 
almost as much of dogged determination to train 
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and dredge the Clyde, but the technical triumphs of 
that work dwindle by contrast. Lesseps’s splendid 
vanquishment of the Egyptian sands has been 
obscured (somewhat unjustly) by the swamped earth- 
works and decaying plant of Panama; and besides, 
his creation was frequently at a standstill, whereas 
all difficulties in connection with the Manchester 
Canal have been encountered but to be overcome. 
‘The Provisional Committee was formed not more than 
eleven years ago, and it was not until °85 that 
Parliament sanctioned the project. The actual cost 
greatly exceeded the original estimate; the works 
were devastated by floods; the contractor died. Yet 
the undertaking went on incessantly, and thirty-five 
miles of waterway link Manchester with the sea. 
Published figures set forth the number of men and 
steam-excavators employed, the amount of earth dis- 
placed, the measurement of the bricks and concrete. 
But they impress, without enlightening the imagina- 
tion; and the meaning of the feat becomes far clearer 
when you read that the channel has been hewn through 
earth and rock, that a river bas been conveyed under 
its bed, and that the Bridgewater Canal is actually 
carried overhead by a steel aqueduct which swings 
aside, barges and all, like a common lych-gate. 

The great Jew it was that, in the pages of Coningsby, 
first taught his countrymen the romance underlying the 
unloveliness of coal-mine and factory. But his grandiose 
periods lacked the finishing touch of a steamship voyag- 
ing from an inland city to American and Mediterranean 
harbours. Be it observed that the confidence which 
has ensured success derived not merely from Capital, 
but from Labour as well. At the outset a mass meet- 
ing approved the plan; the Salford ratepayers were 
polled in support of the Town Council’s  resolu- 
tion to subscribe; the Manchester Corporation had 
scarce ventured to assist the Company to the 
tune of five millions, unless it had been secure of 
popular support. Directed to immediate and tangible 
object, local self-interest or patriotism (if you will) is 
a mighty power. No doubt the prophets of smooth 
things, as Sir Edward Watkin, maintain that the 
improvement is of Imperial significance, and that not 
even Liverpool will be damaged by the competition 
That prediction may be realised; but meanwhile the 
Liverpool Dock and Harbour Board views the combina- 
tion of Manchester, Salford and Oldham, in the owner- 
ship of the Canal, with unconcealed alarm. Besides, 
the careful calculation of times and rates were 
fatuous unless directed against some rival enter- 
prise. In short, the Canal should be reckoned frankly 
Particularist, and as designed for the direct profit 
not of acounty but only of a portion thereof. (‘l'o 
Oldham, for instance, it means that a monopoly of fine- 
spun cotton, due to the humidity of the atiosphere, 
shall not be subject to the caprice of railway companies. ) 
True that round Manchester the population is mighty 
thick upon the soil: they say that there are more souls 
within a radius of thirty miles than are congregated 
inside the same distance from St. Paul’s. Nor, apart 
from cost, can a neighbourhood be blamed for further- 
ing its own prosperity, even though the beyond should 
suffer temporary loss. Still, there exists a real danger 


just now lest, absorbed in provincial necessities, we 


forget those of the country and the Empire. We shall 
profit little, for example, by the construction of Ship 
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Canals if we let the Fleet be ruined. And there is en 
untoward coincidence in the appearance of the Orde 
jn Council and the disgraceful record of ‘Tuesday’s 
division. 

Even with regard to Lancashire, it remains to be seen 
how far the Canal will prove financially profitable. 
Evidently the interest on a capital of fifteen millions, 
even with all conflicting influences removed, takes a deal 
of earning. Still the affair will start with a seagoing 
service surpassed by London and Liverpool alone, 
and it must inevitably create a commerce of its 
own, through the birth of new industries on 
its banks. In these days of acute competition 
the advantages are considerable whereby, under 
normal conditions of tide, a vessel can be berthed 
at Manchester as quickly as at Liverpool; while 
in any case there is a saving of from 4s. to Ils. 
per ton through the avoidance of breaking bulk. At 
the same time the Canal were sorely jeopardised by th: 
alliance of the Liverpool Harbour Board with the Raii- 
way Companies in a war of rates. ‘Tne regulations seem 
framed in view of that contingency, but it is to be hoped 
that Lancashire common sense will avert so suicidal a 
contest. Albeit that trader and consumer would both 
profit for the time being, both are intimately concerned 
in the Canal’s welfare, and, in the event of bankruptcy, 
they would have to find a subvention. Another 
agency for evil that should most certainly be eliminated 
is that of the Labour-Agitator. If °94 is to witness 
another series of strikes and preachments of eight hours 
and the ‘living wage’ those ‘Rustons and Proctors’ 
will have delved and that concrete will have been de- 
posited in vain. And the worst of it is that the County 
Palatine reckons among its citizens not only Lord 
Egerton of ‘Tatton, but also Mr. Sam Woods, M.P. ; 
nor has the second by any means ceased from being an 
active organiser of mischief. 


WRITTEN IN WATER 

' LL passes, says Mr. Austin Dobsoa after Theo- 

phile Gautier: ‘ Art alone Enduring stays with 
us’; and there are Artists—as the Poet, the Sculptor, 
the Musician, even the Painter—whom the reflection is 
qualified to console. But the Actor is not of these. 
He passes, and his art with him. His lot is cast in 
Time, while theirs is so to speak a portion in Eternity. 
He suffers a partial death with every fall of the curtain, 
and his night’s work is already of the past ere he 
can reach the stage door. It is for this reason (as some 
have conjectured) that he is ever careful of the press, 
and is interested in nothing so deeply as in what he 
calls his ‘notices. These others can wait; for have 
they not the unending ages for their own? But he— 
poor devil !—he must live from hand to mouth or not 
at all: he must take his immortality in the form of 
promises, or go without so much as a single sniff 
of it. It is at best a Barmecide’s feast, you 
see, whereof he may partake; but none other is 
spread for him, and he must make the most 
of it. And—to be just to him—he does. Nightly 
he dies, as we have seen; but nightly he achieves an 
apotheosis, whose like none of his rivals—not even the 
Musician—may compass; and, having done for the 
moment with the roaring and the wreaths, he may 
unfold his journals—(scores of them !)—next morning, 
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and see himself—or cherish the delusion that he sees 
himself—as Posterity will see him. It is a pleasing 
circumstance. Indeed, it goes far to make his life just 
such a career of beer and skittles as is ambitioned of 
the race at large. But it need not blind us, though it 
may (and does) blind him, to the fact that for him the 
sole Hereafter in this world is one of paper and ink 
and phrases signifying nothing, and recalling not so 
1 uch as the purpose of his noblest intonation, nor 
the shadow of his most imperious and triumphant 
gesture. 

All criticism, so they tell you, is futile—more or 
less. But is it ever so futile as in its application to 
the art of acting? Now and then, of course, the 
critic being a man of genius, it inspires some radiant 
and astonishing phrase: as, for instance, that ‘He 
fought as one drunk with wounds, in which John Keats 
embodied his impression of the supreme moment in the 
Richard of Edmund Kean. But, even so, how little 
is saved ! how much has perished wholly, and is gone 
down into the everlasting grave! For all that is told 
there are worlds impossible to tell. And the phrase is 
Keats's, and how many of this kind are seen in a genera- 
tion? And when it comes to the ten thousand writers 
who, not being Keatses, are moved to record their 
impressions it may fairly be asked, to what purpose 
do they write? and have they any real impres- 
sions to record? No Keats, that we know of, has 
immortalised our sole tragedian; and it is safe to 
say that Keats on Edmund Kean, though the passage 
be but seven words long, will make that moment in 
Kean’s art more living, more real to posterity than 
all the continents of eulogy the several triumphs 
of our sole tragedian have called into being. Indeed, 
it is one of Time's revenges on the Actor that, 
when he brings that artist to an end, he makes 
protest on his part impossible, and will suffer few 
or none but the fault-finder to be heard to any 
purpose in connection with him. Everybody re- 
members that, in Churchill's day, there lived a 
player who ‘mouthed a sentence as curs mouth a 
bone’; but nobody recalls, we take it, aught that was 
said in that player's praise. So long as we know what 
was not, in fact, we are content to be sceptical as to 
what was. For, after all, aliowing for the tendency to 
enthusiasm innate in Writing Man, we have a 
thousand proofs that that is only what may, or 
may not, have been; and, the Actor being dead, 
and his achievements with him, there is no earthly 
reason why we should be at the pains of determining 
which of his eulogists went widest of the mark. It is 
enough that, according to the fault-finder, they all 
went wide; and as the Actor is not on view, why, 
there’s an end of the matter. It suffices that he 
lived. That, having lived, he should pass into the 
Eternal Silence was inevitable. And the less that is 
said about him the better. 

A case in point is the late Edwin Booth, as he 
revealed himself to the fine-frenzied vision of Mr. 
William Winter, whose Life and Art of Edwin Booth 
(London : Unwin) has prompted these remarks. ‘There 
is no doubt that Booth was a most careful, earnest, and 
—as far as he went—acceptable player. Nor is there 
any that he was—we will not say a Salvini but—a 
Macready or a Henry Irving. But Mr. Winter writes of 
him in terms which might seem excessive applied to 
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Salvini’s self, and would go very far towards satisfying 
that lust of admiration which fires the bosoms of the 
admirers of our sole tragedian. And to what end? 
That Booth, poor man, may be immortalised? By no 
means ; for, as we have seen, he discounted immortality 
being yet in life, and will in the end be found to owe 
more to his playbills than to Mr. Winter. ‘The 
alternative is that Mr. Winter had written a book 
and wanted to publish it; and that is, after all, 
sufficient. It is interesting in a way to know from 
the portraits here presented (which are very well worth 
having) that Mr. Winter's enthusiasm is very easily 
moved to expression in the terms of newspaper rhetoric. 
But it is interesting, not as regards the player but, as 
regards his biographer and critic. 


THE NEW RULES 
| AST year the Judges drew up a Report which 
AU 


advocated certain changes of importance in the 
Circuit System and the mode of procedure in civil actions. 
‘To prepare that Report they curtailed the brief 
judicial day for week after week. ‘That Report was 
long, minute, and able; it was discussed here and 
elsewhere; and it was duly pigeon-holed ; it is now as 
dead as any whim in the Republic or the Utopia. But 
its learned authors (scarce stomaching this, one fancies) 
felt that something must be done. And now they put 
forth a scheme of their own; they have taken little 
bits of the original and glued them to it anyhow ; 
and their result is unsymmetrical, embarrassing, and 
calculated to increase to any extent those very evils 
they profess to remove. 

At present, if your claim be an exact money one, you 
can get judgment in a few days unless your opponent 
shows the Court on oath that he has a substantial 
defence. Of all the reforms of late years this was the 
best in conception, and this has worked the best in 
practice. Defendants, it is true, have an evil habit of 
swearing potently to very weak defences; and that is 
(no doubt) why it is now provided that, where leave to 
defend is given, the cases may, and in practice always 
will, be put in a special list and tried immediately. 
And at whose expense? These are forcing forward, 
but others, deferred already, will be deferred once more ! 
Matters thus summary are of the least importance : so 
cases complicated in themselves and involving the posses- 
sion of vast sums and the settlement of many interests 
are put aside to hurry them on! And as they are to be 
tried at once, the argument for leave to defend on the 


smallest pretext will be irresistible, and the benefits of 


summary judgment will presently disappear! ‘Truly, 
a notable improvement. Again : cases up toa hundred 
pounds are, leave to defend being given, invariably 
sent down to the County Court ; whereas they will now 
be retained and thus unnecessarily charge the Iligh 
Court lists. Those lists already beyond measure 
overcharged ! 

‘Then, there is an attempt to do away with pleadings, 
The method obtaining some twenty years ago had 
obtained forcenturies. But it was so complicated and so 
artificial that it was abolished root and branch, and a 
system of admirable simplicity was set up in its room. 
Plainly and briefly the plaintiff states his case; the 
defendant answers in the same way ; the plaintiff replies, 
and the matter is ready for trial. It is now proposed 
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that the plaintiff, if he choose, shall simply endorse the 
writ, and then give notice for trial within a certain 
time. Apparently, this suggestion 1s borrowed from 
the County Court. Now, in the County Court the 
parties are very much in the dark as to each other's 
case. It is a nuisance, but one puts up with it ina 
court contrived for the rough and ready work of justice. 
But a procedure thus unscientific is surely not for the 
highest tribunals ? ven here, too, pleadings are to be 
allowed on special application; all which makes for 
complexity, whilst uniformity of procedure is abandoned 
on no adequate grounds. Which is again an ellect to 
make one wonder what the Judges have been setting 
themselves to do. 

Another change is highly significant of the present 
state of legal opinion about trial by jury. ‘Till twenty 
years since all Common Law actions were still tried as 
they had been for centuries. ‘That they should be so 
was held the privilege of an English citizen, the one 
great advantage of English law. But since the Judica- 
ture Act the cause proceeds before a judge sitting 
alone: the jury is granted only on special application. 
But defendants found a trick of paying money into Court, 
and asserting that here were enough to satisfy the claim, 
if claim there really be; and juries were supposed to infer 
therefrom (1) that the defendant, of necessity, confessed 
the plaintiff's claim, and (2) that defendant had not paid 
enough. ‘lheir intelligence, it seems, not being equal, 
even under the direction of a judge, to the effort of 
apprehending the true meaning of such payments, it is 
now humorously provided that in these cases they are 
not to know anything at all about it until after they 
have contrived to give their verdict. 

A legal print has remarked (with an air of relief) 
that none of these Rules directly affects the matter of 
Costs. If that be so, the Public will give little heed, 
for al! it cares is to know how the case ends, and what 
it has to pay. But there is a parlous fear that all 
this new and superfluous complexity must, and will, 
increase the burden of the luckless suitor. 


A CASE FOR MR. LABOUCHERE 


'l’ is matter for deep regret that the Irish Nationalist 
Party has not condescended in its late financial 
statement to a more particular account of expenditure. 
Asi regards the subscribers, it would have been 
polite to suggest—however hard of belief the sugges- 
tion—that they were business men. In the case of the 
Radical ally, it would have been better to avert the 
suspicion that the money may very well be spending in 
preparing for an anti-Gladstonian campaign at the 
next Election. And the majority of mankind, which 
regards the Irish Nationalist Party as a party pour 
rivc, would have found the account quite infinitely 
amusing. How much, if any, of the plunder goes 
to Mr. Redmond and his followers? If they are shut 
out from it, what happens to ‘ wobblers’ like Mr. Carew, 
or avowedly rival leaders like Mr. Healy, or business men 
like Mr. T’, P. O'Connor, who study these rivalries with 
purely professional interest ? It might not be seemly, as 
it would certainly not be profitable to the Cause, to re- 


port in full the discussion which precedes the payment of 


salaries and the apportioning of perquisites, since it 
probabiv bears a strong resemblance to that scene in 
Oliver Twist of which a bold McCarthyite item (perhaps 
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in a reminiscent mood) has just reminded certain 
English electors. But why may we not know the out- 
come of the discussion ? Will not Mr. O’Brien tell us 
Mr. Healy’s share, while Mr. Healy tells us Mr. O’Brien’s, 
andsoon through the whole list of leaders Here is surely 
amuch more effective form of vilification than the mere 
calling of names? ‘l’o say that a manis a ‘ gutter-spar- 
row’ may appeal to the Irish heart, but it makes the 
common Saxon laugh. And when a speaker tells you 
that his rival is only being paid three hundred pounds 
a year while he—the speaker—is getting four, it be- 
comes a matter of hard cash, and with ¢hat form of 
argument the Saxon mind is notoriously sympathetic. 

In the meantime, however, it is plain from the 
denunciations of Mr. Redmond, and the gathering and 
by no means inarticulate wrath of the victim himself, 
that the Evicted Tenant is in for a most paltry share. 
It is the opinion you learn of certain rebels of his per- 
suasion that their claims should have taken the wall of 
everybody else’s. Which is absurd. For if Mr. O'Brien 
were unable, for financial reasons, to take his place in 
the House, who would see to it that Mr. Morley kept 
his promise of giving other men’s farms to ruined 
Pian-of-Campaigners ? Besides, is there not the famous 
Paris fund? And is anything wanted for its division save 
Mr. Redmond’s consent alone ? Or are they justified who 
feel moved to put that most potent and terrifying 
question : Jy there a Paris Fund at all? In some novel 
or other there is a painfully realistic picture of a 
man in desperate straits for 800 frances; he thinks he 
has just that amount to his credit; he goes to the 
Crédit Lyonnais; he asks for the ‘balance of his 
account’; and the clerk hands him over sixteen 
francs! Is it possible that Mr. McCarthy and 
Mr. Redmond have endured a similar experience, 
and are prolonging their quarrel with a view to dis- 
sembling the fact ? 

I'ate, in any case, is growing less kind than she 
used to be to both sections of the Irish patriotic party, 
and if one cared to prophesy about anything so ex- 
tremely uncertain as the course of Irish politics, one 
might anticipate that this balance-sheet for the year 
ending October “93, will be the last which Mr. McCarthy 
will find it necessary to issue. The revolt of the Evicted 
Tenant implies a desire for revenge which it will be 
easy to gratify at the coming election. The brutal 
frankness of a certain ‘NX. in the Fortnightly Review is 
finding an echo in many Gladstonian hearts. Only one 
thing more is wanting. Mr. Labouchere has done with 
the Zierenbergs. Why does not that powerful thinker, 
during the six days holiday which his venerable chief 
is allowing him, devote his mind and a few pages of 
l'ruth to Nationalist linance ” 


“THE RUPEE VACUUM’ 
| Byes KIMBERLEY is experienced in affairs, and 


his orderly statement on the East India Loan 
Bill contrasts most favourably with the random optim- 
ism of Sir William Harcourt. At least he did not 
affect to puff away a very serious grievance, nor seek to 
persuade his hearers that borrowing is essential to 
prosperity. Nay, he frankly appealed in misericordian : 
you must lend us the money or we cannot meet our liabili- 
ties. And in such a predicament, the House, as Lord 
Salisbury remarked, had no choice, ‘The ten millions have 
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been advanced, and we are left hoping that next year will 
not find the Earl (or his successor) applying for ten 
millions more. At the same time, he played the in- 
jured innocent with unnecessary vehemence : more par- 
ticularly when he took to extenuating the results of the 
Herschell experiment. Granting that action had 
become imperative, especially in the face of the 
repeal of the Sherman Act, the conclusion does not 
therefore obtain that the sole remedy lay in closing 
the mints. Lord Kimberley, however, barely con- 
desvended to take notice of an alternative—as the 
placing of a duty on silver; and he used the most wire- 
drawn reasoning to prove that the nostrum had not 
had a fair trial. ‘Those bewildered bankers, he held, 
persisted in confusing the attempt to prevent a fall, 
by laying down a limit of 1s. 4d. per rupee with a 
determination to raise the exchange to that figure. 
Still, Lord Salisbury was well within his argument, 
when he urged that those who have embarked upon 
pure empiricism have no real grounds of complaint if 
their motives are misunderstood. Mr. Gladstone and 
his assistants confessed to legislating in a hurry, and 
their nervousness may well have affected the whole 
trading community. 

‘The leader of the Opposition maintained that the 
Herschell device had failed ; its patentee, with pardon- 
able cheeriness, adduced the steadiness of the exchange 
in proof of its success. Now, the drug in Government 
bills somewhat discounts the Chancellor’s generalisation ; 
and, in any case, the collapse of the scheme impends in 
the immediate future. To use Lord Salisbury’s excellent 
phrase, the Committee recommended the creation of a 
rupee vacuum, and an eruption of outside gases has en- 
sued. By Lord Kimberley’s own confession there has been 
a large importation of bullion ; and Sir David Barbour’s 
hypothesis, that it goes to the manufacture of ornaments, 
is rather plausible than convincing. ‘The presumption 
is that the native mints have seized the occasion, and 
that their activity is a cause of the further decline. 
Besides it must be obvious that no stopgaps, however 
ingenious, can establish commercial relations upon a 
sure basis, especially when a contingent upshot is the 
provision of a gold interest from a silver revenue. 
Lord Kimberley had been well advised in borrowing 
on his own account instead of casting an additional 
burden on the Indian Government. 

But far more important than the question of tempo- 
rary expediency is the consideration, What can be done 
for the future? Clearly, the existing arrangement, 
whereby Washington imposes its fiats upon India, is 
alike a perplexity and a degradation. British states- 
manship must spare no pains to create some stable 
relationship between the two metals—if such an end be 
possible to human ingenuity. Perhaps the season for 
an international agreement lies far off; but every 
opportunity for discussion should be turned to 
the best account. Yet the Brussels Conference 
having assembled, Sir William Harcourt, in the full 
fervour of monometallist bigotry, proceeded to bring 
about its adjournment sine die. Lord Salisbury mildly 
characterised his policy as rash, and Lord Herschell 
could only talk round the censure without deceiving 
the most inert intelligence. The City has to be con- 
verted ; and, added this bold dabbler in monetary 
chemistry, we must have regard to practical considera- 
tions as concerns both the initial fixing of a ratio and 
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the persuasion of the Powers. True, no doubt; but 
what have these lawyer-like pleadings to do with the 
plain fact that Sir William's autocratic interference 
conveyed to the world at large the impression that, 
notwithstanding the enormous needs of a silver-using 
dependency, we are wholly indifferent to the fortunes of 
silver? Only the other day Count von Caprivi adduced 
the breakdown of the Brussels Conference by way of 
reducing the German bimetallists to confusion. Nothing 
can be done without England, said he, and England 
has set her face as a flint against so much as debate. 
Was ever Radical pedantry more conspicuous than 
in this refusal to consider the question, of reform, 
while every makeshift, however extravagant it might 
be, is being clutched at as in despair? ‘The Chancellor 
must mend his ways, for the welfare of India cannot 
be allowed to rest upon a financial orthodoxy plagiarised 
from Professor or (it may be) Mrs. Fawcett. 

Meanwhile, The T'imes of India is pursuing its in- 
vestigations of that so-called medical Anti-Opium 
petition, and the last number of the weekly edition 
contains some interesting reading. It appears that 
the document was entrusted to a Parsee doctor, who, 
after collecting two or three signatures, handed it over 
to some native policemen. Unfortunately, the actual 
perpetrator of Dr. Khory’s name does not appear, and 
meanwhile Mrs. Dyer, wife of the editor of The Bombay 
Guardian, is moved to assert that the disavowals have 
been obtained by official pressure! Also, the Commission 
continues its sittings, but without extracting much of 
that ‘really good evidence’ which Mr. Caine desires. 
No doubt, as the Blue Book showed, the drug works 
harm among the Burmese, and possibly among the Shans, 
though Mr. Fryer, the acting Commissioner, maintains 
that the number of consumers in Burmah has been greatly 
exaggerated. Per contra Dr. Macdonald, a missionary of 
the Free Church, is not ashamed to confess that many 
of his cloth discountenance the Anti-Opium agitation, 
and they regard the poppy’s effect as not to be com- 
pared to that of spirits in Britain. 'l'his gentleman's 
testimony will scarce adorn the next leaflet in favour of 
‘continued prayer and effort.’ 


THE DEGENERATE SENATE 


HERE are Americans who, incredible though it 
sound, will admit that Tammany rules and jobs 

in City Government, nor will they deny that Boodle 
is the ruling influence in State legislatures. They may 
be even brought to confess that the National House of 
Representatives has not been always altruistically given, 
and that the President has been ere now the pivot of 
the great spoils system. All that will your citizen of 
These States in his candid moments concede ; but there 
is a national institution which he has hitherto asso- 
ciated with the noblest qualities of statesmanship— 
which he has revered as a quintessence of all that was 
great and good in the world of politics. That in- 
stitution is the Senate of the United States of 
America. It was ‘ the crowning glory of our constitu- 
tional system ;’ the ‘brightest gem in the diadem of 
democracy ;° the ‘noblest and strongest column in the 
glorious political structure erected by the fathers in 
1787.’ No touch of Tammany ever dimmed its radiant 
candour ; no creature of the Caucus ever shamed its 
portals, no ‘healer,’ no advocate of an interest, ever 
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haunted its lobbies. No! as an institution it was as 
near perfection as any in America—which is as good 
as saying ‘in the world” ‘Thus was it pictured to 
the people; thus had it been dreamed by Hamilton 
and the Fathers of Federalism. And to think that 
all that is changed! ‘That the veil has been rent 
in twain, and you are confronted with—not an 
assemblage of dignified sages and serene and saintly 
patriots but—a rival of ‘'ammany! In sober truth, 
the Senate of the U.S.A. is a gathering of hucksters. 
Mining kings (bent on compelling the Government 
to buy their silver), railroad kings (on the hunt 
for concessions), western highwaymen (on the look 
out for land grabs), presidents of banks, nominees 
of trusts, and a few odd ‘cranks* to sweeten the 
mass of interestedness. Most senators get their 
seats by purchase, and the country pays the noble 
fellows £1000 a year, with an elastic allowance for 
travelling expenses. Nor is this all. The way of 
the successful machine politician is from the local 
caucus to the Senatorial Chair. Every species of 
chicanery is practised. Legislatures are bought up 
with the help of trusts and corporations in need of 
senatorial backing. Nowhere in all the variegated 
wilderness of American politics is the struggle for 
election fiercer, nor the bribing bigger, for nowhere 
are there greater prizes to be won. 

The Senate, indeed, is a great deal more than a 
buffer between the President and the Representatives. 
It has co-ordinate legislative functions with the Lower 
House. It has a power of veto. It has a hand in the 
appointment of ambassadors and agents to foreign 
countries. The minority often rules it, as of late in 
the grotesque debate on silver. Its members are 
elected by the State Legislatures for six years— 
two from each State; and a third of their number 
retires, every two years. ‘The intention was to keep 
them conservative; the effect is to make them venal. 
There is no question about the Senate’s fall ; how far it 
fell is matter of opinion. Professor von Holst, author 
of a Constitutional History of These States, has been 
commenting upon the modern degeneracy of what he 
used to admire as a model institution. The Senate 
he says is becoming a ‘clog on the wheels of 
government;’ it laughs ‘insulting scorn in the 
tace of the people ;* with ‘ brazen audacity” it ‘ pillories 
popular government before the world ;° its watchwords 
are ‘ Let the constitution and the political honour of the 
country take care of themselves ; every one for his own 
pocket and the devil take the hindmost; hurrah! In 
for the scramble!’ As for the ‘scramblers,’ another 
shall tell of them. ‘There are still one or two of the 
old type, but they are impotent. ‘There are senators 
elected by manipulation or purchase—both as a rule ; 
there are men who are Senators because of their 
wealth ; there are ‘accidental senators,’ ‘cranks, 
and oddities. In the Congresstonal Directory, 
to which they contribute their biographies, those 
who do not put themselves down as_ successful 
pork merchants, mining operators, or general dealers 
are found glorying in having served as chairmen of 
party caucuses, ‘State’ or ‘National Conventions,’ 
‘Committees * or ‘ Executives.” They are journeymen 
politicians—the representatives of but a single section 
of the community. And what is to be done with 
them is more than Mr. von Holst can say. 
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THE PROSPECT OF A DISSOLUTION 


LL the information collected by the Press Associa- 

tion is not trustworthy. Neither does all that 

come to pass which is predicted by persons in a position 
to speak with authority to the correspondents of 
country papers. ‘These two cautions may profitably be 
borne in mind by such as are startled by the not 
inconsiderable crop of rumours now circulating as to 
the intentions of Her Majesty’s Ministers touching a 
speedy dissolution. ‘The existence of these reports and 
the credence given to them are easily enough accounted 
for, without supposing that they have any better 
foundation than suspicion, It is plain enough that 
Her Majesty's Ministers cannot be wholly at ease, but 
are, on the contrary, cabin’d, cribb’d, and confined, in 
their official Zion. ‘The Opposition will not weary of 
opposing them, and the Bills have their worst luck con- 
ceivable. ‘That they do not pass is a small matter, a 
misfortune the Cabinet could endure with pleasure, on 
one condition. If only the stopping or amending of its 
measures aroused an audible storm outside, Ministers 
would have intelligible reasons for satisfaction. Buta 
storm can be heard as much as whistling; and so, 
as Ministers can do nothing, and have no prospect 
of anything else, it appears credible to the natural man 
that they cannot be happy where they are, and he 


jumps to the conclusion that they are preparing for a 


dissolution which will enable them to get out, or (it 
may be) bring them back in greater strength and better 
form. 

On the other hand, there is a set of counter rumours 
to the effect that the Session is to be run all through 
next year. ‘This prediction also may advisably be heard 
with caution. ‘Times of Ministerial confusion are 
always fertile in gossip. Still, when the one supposition 
is set against the other, the balance of probability 
appears to stand in favour of the guess that Ministers 
have decided, or rather have been told by Mr. Gladstone 
that they must decide, to continue to fight along as 
they are. They have little reason to be pleased with the 
position, but they have still less to hope that a General 
Election can do them any good. ‘To a certain not un- 
common stamp of politician it is better to be in on the 
worst terms than out on the very best. A General 
Election, too, would probably leave these gentlemen in 
bad case. ‘The fact that Mr. Gladstone deliberately 
planned for a vote of confidence on Tuesday rather 
points to a determination on his part to pursue 
his present course. There is no difference of prin- 
ciple between him and the Opposition on the 
immediate question since he fully acknowledges 
his obligation to keep up the strength of the 
Navy, and does not deny that the Cabinet intends 
to ask for a considerable building vote next year. 
Why, then, did he refuse to allow Lord Spencer or Sir 
U. Kay-Shuttleworth to make the simple declaration 
which would have prevented Lord George Hamilton’s 
motion? ‘There is only one intelligible explanation, 
He wanted to make a demonstration in strength, and 
to show that his majority is still unbroken. No 
more convenient way could have been found than a vote 
of confidence. Lord George Hamilton’s motion pre- 
sented him with the opportunity; he seized it; and a 
majority of the House of Commons has asserted its con- 
fidence in Her Majesty’s Ministers. As Mr, Gladstone 
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has declared that no vote in the House of Lords will 
force him either to resign or to dissolve, he has all he 
needs to justify him in sticking to office with the 
present House of Commons, 

The more carefully the situation is considered, the 
more does it appear probable that of the two courses 
on which, as rumour tells you, he is set, he will 
take the second, and go on ‘as if nothing had 
happened’, if need be racking the Session through 
next year. It seems to be fairly shown that the Anti- 
Parnellites have agreed to the hanging-up of Home 
Rule ; and, in return for this most princely (and also 
prudent) concession of theirs, the least that can be done 
for them is to save them from the necessity of eating 
their repeated assurances that Home Rule shall be 
taken up again ‘next Session.’ If there is not to be 
another Session but the same, the trick will be played, 
and, technically speaking, the Anti-Parnellites will not 
be forsworn. This arrangement made, Mr. Gladstone 
will be able to repeat in the future the policy which 
he pursued in Opposition after “86. Home Rule 
will be kept to the front, but ‘in principle’ 
alone. ‘The actual Bill will be ‘dead and buried’ as 
the last was, and he will once more have an open mind 
prepared to do or not to do according as he is 
instructed by circumstances. In the meantime the 
‘Newcastle Programme’ will have its turn. Fishing 
Bills will be brought in one after another, and made 
as radical as possible. They will be thrown out by 
the Lords, but that is part of the calculation, for it is 
hoped that by provoking rejection after rejection, 
amendment after amendment, a feeling against the 
Lords may be got up; here a little and there a little, if 
not exactly with a rush. And when at last it has 
been wrought to a proper pitch the time for a disso- 
lution will have come. 

This may not be a stirring programme; but it 
is the best that Ministers seem able to contrive. 
We see no reason to doubt that they can count 
on the support of their majority. For the Items 
there is really no choice. They must wish, as the 
Ministry wishes, for a larger majority; they must 
know, as the Ministry knows, that a General Election 
will not give them one. For many it would mean 
banishment from St. Stephen’s: for all it would 
mean expense and pains. ‘The prolongation of 
the Session is no great burden to them, even if it 
be not a relief in that it saves them from the neces- 
sity of facing their constituents. The interests of 
leaders and followers being identical, leaders and 
followers will continue to act together. ‘This, at least, 
is the conclusion one reaches from the evidence. ‘The 
prospect before us is a prolongation of the present 
situation—a Parliament sitting incessantly to deal with 
certain electioneering moves which are miscalled ‘ Bills.’ 
It is scandalous and degrading. It brings down Parlia- 
mentary Government to the level of the caucus. But 
it is the inevitable consequence of that extraordinary 
combination of circumstances with the personal influence 
of Mr. Gladstone which has put the existing Ministry 
in office. The end is not yet. And the only certainty. 
about that end is that it will not leave Parliamentary 
Government what Parliamentary Government was made 
by the long succession of gentlemen and statesmen 
which began with Sir Robert Walpole and ended with 
Lord Palmerston, 
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ENTER THE GHOST OF CHSAR 


HE stepping spirit came forwardly through the 
sundering shadows. He paced not by the impul- 

sion of one limb or another but by the elastical harmony 
of all his body. Under the grizzling hair the forehead 
was seamed and battered ; under the adventurous brows 
the steel danced in his eyes. 
good sir,’ he said, ‘that you desire to speak with me. 


‘It is too much grace, 


But since you are so desirous your fate lights back on 
your own head, for I am a terrible talker. I am Gaius 
Julius Cesar, at your command, ex-Dictator and Ghost. 
You must not take me for presumptuous if 1 am too much 
Gaius and too little ghost. I must confess to so much 
stupidity that through all these years I have never been 
able to make a well-mannered spectre of myself. I almost 
begin to believe that what they used to say of me is right, 
and that I am no true Roman gentleman after all. For my 
greater humiliation I must tell you, all the other phan- 
toms bear themselves so decently. It will astonish you, 
my dear sir, to see what an irreproachable ghost is the 
noble Roman. I used when I was alive to walk and 
wonder to myself what under heaven a Roman gentleinan 
was fit for, except to conquer when somebody else had 
divided, and then make an elegantly periodic defence of 
himself when he came into court for extortion. Now I see 
it was Nature’s scheme that Romans should set the tone 
to the best society of Hades. All these Celts and 
Germans, now, whom we killed in Gaul spend their whole 
day and night in nothing but drinking all round and 
hacking at each other with claymores. They’re inconsola- 
ble because they’re definitely dead and can never be killed 
again. But the Romans—O these dear fellow-citizens 
of mine !—well, look at old Bibulus over there. It took 
him two hundred and thirty-two years to get his gown 
draped with dignity, and he’s spent the remaining seven- 
teen hundred odd composing an argument to demonstrate 
that my proceedings when I was Consul were of the most 
flagrantly illegal, and brutally revolutionary character. 
Which, I admit with shame, is but too true. Indeed, he 
was too ridiculous, that stately old Bibulus. First of all, he 
must shut himself up six months or so in his handsomely 
appointed town house, and look for signs from heaven: I, 
meanwhile, demolishing the Constitution some twice a 
day. Then when the war came he sprang up so zealous 
for well-established government that he went out into the 
cold air and took up as an admiral. 
accustomed exertion killed him. 


Of course the un- 
But he doesn’t mind 
that, because I was certainly acting against all the 
precedents. And he'll prove it, too, to the satisfaction of 
every jurist in the place before he’s been a ghost many 
centuries longer. 

‘O but it was a fine thing to be a Roman after all. 
Setting quite aside the limitless entertainment provided 
by the other Romans, there was no other State in my 
time where you could do as much. There was no place 
where they would lend you so much money and so many 
legions to win it back with. You marched all over the 
world, putting it straight. You made laws and speeches 
and love, and drank the native wine in every land in 
the world. Our world I mean, of course: you must have 
found out a great deal since our time. 1’ll match myself 
with you at hazard or sword and buckler or constitutional 
law or anything else you will, but when you begin to 
speak of geography, no. I always had the fancy myself 
to take a couple of legions and cut across Germany, or 
right up along the Nile, or some such adventure, where— 
|} ae 

There paced delicately by a thin-faced woman of fifty 
years or thereabouts. Red and white swept by turns over the 
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ridges of Cwsar’s face. His hands pulsed and fluttered 
The tempered steel of his eyes melted out into heavenly blue. 
He took one step away and made as he would fling out his 
quivering arms. And then he braced his hands, and set his 
face, and turned back again. ‘1 must beg for your pardon,’ 
he said, his chin breaking away before asmile. ‘ It is such 
moments that make me despair of myself as a ghost of 
breeding. That lady is Servilia whom at the bed of my 
[ suppose they have told you 
by now that her son was mine. Poor Brutus—and then 
I was talking to you about the 


heart I loved all my life. 


the absurd boy killed me. 
delightful Romans. I wish you could only have been in 
the Senate House when they all came round to stab me. 
It was exquisite, the gentlemanly unconsciousness with 
which they strolled up, fumbling at their poignards and 
trying to look as if nothing were on foot. Then the dandy 
assassins began solemnly to assassinate me. It was quite 
intolerably funny. If they hadn’t split my sides with 
daggers I should have split them myself with laughing. 
I wish I had had time to notice it better. There 
was Casca—I doubt if he ever had a dagger in his 
hand before—doing his very damnedest to keep 
off the point of my pencil and yet show the Senators 
that if he wasn’t much of an orator he was quite 
unsurpassed as a tyrannicide. There was Cassius trying to 
look as if he was very fond of me, and only stabbed me 
as a public duty—also wondering if he'd get his province 
all the same next year. Then there was the other 
Brutus striking out large, and scoring everybody’s toga 
except mine—and yet I'd seen my friend Decimus hit 
straight enough in that hot corner with the Nervii. And he 
remembered it that moment as well as I did. ‘Trebatius 
was rather good too, looking up at the statue of his 
revered leader and quoting Euripides on tyrannicide .. . 
You see that shiny-eyed young man yonder tying up the 
girl’s shoe? That’s Catullus the poet. I'll repeat you 
some of his epigrams ina moment. ‘They’re delicious .. . 
Well, altogether, the affair was the most magnificently 
tyrannicidal spectacle you ever saw. There was the shining 
marble, and the tumult of venerable white gowns for the 
background. The worthy Senators had read in the history 
books that the founders of our Empire used to break up 
the benches on such occasions, and they were making 
conscientious efforts to follow the tradition. And then 
there was dear old Brutus standing decorously through it 
all, fearfully ashamed of himself, and murmuring ‘ Junius 
Brutus’ and ‘tyrannoctonus’ all the time, to hold himself 
up to the work. I am bound to say, though, when he 
did strike he struck home, and I missed the parry. 1 
own there was more than the cold point leapt into my 
heart with that blow. Yes, I loved the boy, with all his 


egregiousness. We must not judge men too harshly, even 
philosophers. Do you know it took three minutes by the 


water-clock on the table for seventeen champions of 
liberty to bring down one elderly tyrant ? 

‘Did I regret it? Yes, naturally. I was just beginning 
to get Rome into some order. [very one must be sorry to 
die when he is in the middle of a piece of work. Though, 
for the matter of that, having to die, you may as well die 
in the middle of one piece of work as of another. I did 
want to see Parthia, I confess, and also | was to meet 
Cecilia that evening at supper. But of course I knew 
quite well they would do it sooner or later. All I had to 
do was to wait on their pleasure. Antony suggested a 
few of the Tenth for a body-guard, but I couldn’t be 
bothered to have them always about with me. Besides, | 
should only have been killed all the sooner then, and the 
body-guard, too. O no, I’ve no reason to complain. 
Look round at these ghosts, There’s not a woman of 
them in Roman society that I have not kissed, and not a 
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man I have not pardoned. My luck | say nothing of : any 
man can be lucky if he tries. Then again—but indeed, my 
dear sir, I must entreat you to pardon me. I told you I 
was 2 most terrible talker. I have wearied and wearied 
you; now you shall weary me—if youcan. Tell me about 
your country. I saw so little of Britain, and I hardly 
suppose I should know it again now. Come—your laws 
and your latest tactics, your wine and your women, your 
dogs, your finances, your arts, and your religion. You 
must still have poets and orators! But I am like a 
famished campaigner trying to eat, drink, and sleep all at 
one time. Forward, then, if I may presume to ravish a 
kindness of you, succinctly and in order.’ 


THE TRITON’S CONCH 


ROM each generation certain are chosen whom 

Nature, in those rathe years when she imprints our 
plastic wax with that wonderful signet-ring of hers, leads 
by the hand one fated day within sight and sound of 
the sea. ‘There—howbeit scarce in years enough to dis- 
tinguish between vision and fact—the elect is made aware, 
or dreams, of a marvellous emergence, and dazedly hears 
the very Triton blow on his wreathed horn. And in the 
blare that issues from out the crooks of the sea-thing’s 
shell are mingled many elements—wind-shaken water, 
whip and creak and rattle of shrouds, flap of idle sails in 
halcyon spells, cry of gulls at pasture on the pale acres 
that know no plough; but run through them all, making 
the chord perfect, is a something that suggests the dazzling 
laughter of Oceanus in a crinkling calm, with a certain 
haunting smell of weed and tar. Henceforth, that 
adept is possessed. Desk-bound, pent in between city 
walls—a fellow, say, fast held in the tangle of Christ 
Church bells; a solicitor behind wire-blinds in some 
inland market-town—henceforth the insistent echo will 
awake and take him betimes, claiming him as one with the 
trident brand on him. For the Triton knows his man, and 
whom he has once chosen he never again lets go. 

This thing may befall him, indeed, who has never even 
sniffed salt in the air, nor watched the solan, a rocket 
reversed, spirt high the spray in his joyous huntings. On 
him it will come suddenly out of some musty book of 
magic : wherein the sulphur clouds roll tremendous round 
the tall masts of fighting ships topped by the meteor flag, 
or the boats, with muffled oars, steal forth to the cutting 
out of the French brig. He will hear the lap and gurgle 
of waves he has never seen, along the sides of a craft 
whose streaks no man has laid: wherefore it has come 
to pass that many a stout mariner of England has 
known nothing more nautical than the brown sails of 
barges sliding by his farmstead, through pasturage dotted 
with browsing kine. If the conditions be reversed, and 
Nature, as first known to him, was ever one half of it the 
shifting sea, then the Triton will have certainly hailed him 
one day or other, and thenceforward the call sounds ever 
in his ear. Or, it may be, having thrilled to the Triton’s 
note ere he knew right from wrong, the vision it evokes 
for him shall be circumscribed and homely as the writer’s 
own: which is of big black-sided fishing-boats, drawn 
high and dry on a wondrous beach. These were his daily 
food, though once a week the mysterious steamer from the 
outer world crawled by with clockwork singularity, 
Fishing-boats and the weekly steamer—these he had 
endlessly limned and dislimned, though the slate was 
given (sure) for better ends, ere the white day when the 
little plump of yachts cast anchor off the tiny town. 
The first reading of the Arabian Nights—they were scme- 
thing like that to him, these slim Sultanas of the sea! 
Had not the rural policeman been courting his nursemaid, 
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the vision had lacked completeness ; to the young god he 
owes it, that he was rowed out, enraptured, himself and 
the maiden in the stern, the man of order at the oars, 
while the unseen Eros balanced it in the bows. The 
writhing golden sea-weed shimmered fathoms deep 
below. Above were these fairy galleys, and you could 
spy their dainty fitments, and spell out the names on 
their gilded bows. And when at last they spread white 
wings and vanished, the slate for long would record no 
meaner portraiture. It is small wonder that to this boy the 
trains, whose acquaintance he was soon to make, should 
seem ungainly rattletraps. True it is that they held one 
piece of fascination ; for the arms of an ancient city were 
painted on the carriage-doors, and these were made 
additionally mysterious by the rhyme communicated by 
a good-natured porter, which told how ‘This is the tree 
that never grew, this is the bird that never flew; this is 
the fish that never swam, this is the bell that never rang.’ 
But for all that, the train was damned, in that it took you 
away, out of earshot of the Triton’s bugling; so that only 
once you might get a certain small effect of grace when sud- 
denly, as it rattled past some dingy town, over the reeking 
house-tops there appeared a tangled tracery of masts, 
while a delicate waft of tar and harbour-mud breathed 
of the authentic, unsuspected Paradise at hand. 

Isled in far-reaching downs, the inland farmstead 
knows no harsh Atlantic : the sole murmur that surges and 
breaks about its doors commingles the cackle and grunt 
and low of its dependants. ‘Two china dogs of seductive 
aspect adorn the mantelshelf in a kitchen recking not 
of nets nor crab-pots, with certain fruits in wax, cunningly 
fashioned, fairer far than Nature’s own, and with two 
great smooth shells, wherein the sea’s secret lingers, in 
shadow as it were, and eternised. Once, long years ago, 
they were filled with the Triton’s music, and ever since, 
the natural phonographs of the god, they have faithfully 
retained its echoes till the understanding one shall come. 
And as he listens at the lips of them, farm and farmstead 
melt away; the solid miles break up and disappear ; and 
once again he is walking the windblown sands, while at 
his side his ancient mistress—malicious, serpentine, 
beautiful—coils and fawns, and laughs and caresses, and 
calls to him, as of old. 

And what of the Triton’s point of view? He, too, is 
doubtless drawn to analien element by some subtle attrac 
tion not in the unstable glancing world wherein he abides: 
Is there far down in him a sympathetic string responding 
to the voice of the wind in the pine tops, the glow of 
gorse and heather, the hum of wandering bees? Hath 
he an affection for the warm-skinned beasts that stray by 
the shores, which the cold flocks and herds of Proteus fail 
to satisfy? Or doth he turn, perchance, from the chill 
caresses of green-haired mermaidens to dream of some 
rich-blooded minion of the dairy? Whatever the reason, 
who doubts that there are discontents down in the sea 
as well as high on his banks? And neither of us can 
change places, which is possibly just as well. No: we can 
but hail each other fraternally, on those rare occasions 
when recognition is permitted, and the last tripper has 
left the beach one moment free. 


CATHERINE THE GREAT—III 


FEW hours after Catherine's solemn entry inte 

Petersburg (July 14, 1762) the Princess Dachkof 
ralked into her friend’s dining-room, and there found (the 
scandal of it!) Gregory Ovloff lolling huge on a sofa, 
and lazily turning over a bundle of official papeis. 
She must needs take upon herself to rebuke him for 
meddling with State documents, which only the Empress 
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and her proper deputies might read: ‘elle m’a dit de 
parcourir cela’ was the significant reply. In a little while 
Catherine herself entered, and dinner—for three—was 
served. And when the Tremendous One refused to budge 
(he had been slightly wounded in the leg) Catherine 
had the table brought up to his side. He was the first 
of Catherine’s many favourites: he held that great office 
about ten years. 

Ever since Peter the Great had died the Russian throne 
had been occupied by ‘gizzard-hearted’ women, who 
couldn’t find eligible husbands. Virginity is by no means 
duly honoured in climes where the temperature varies 
greatly: which is one of several reasons why the Tsarinas 
—since they could not resort to ‘ marriage warm and kind’ 
—took to themselves lovers from time to time. None of 
their subjects thought a kopek the worse of them (we have 
already remarked the absence of a national sense of decency, 
that soul of Mrs. Grundy’s body in Russia). Catherine 
indeed ‘ established’ the thing: ‘avec Anne et Elizabeth,’ 
says M. Waliszewski, ‘le favoritisme n’était qu’une fantaisie ; 
avec Catherine il devient quelque chose comme une 
institution d'état.’ This new institution arrived at per- 
fection by degrees; the history of its evolution falls 
into four periods. From 1762 to 1772 Gregory Orloff, 
who owned his long tenure of office to Catherine’s abnormal 
sense of gratitude, reigned alone: ‘il vit daus un demi- 
réve, and could not be induced to take any part in State 
affairs, albeit the Empress was for ever trying to make 
him. She seems to have loved him greatly, and feared 
him not a little: for, in spite of his boorishness and 
the obvious fact that he intrigued with the towns- 
men, she must needs wait until he was at a distance from 
Petersburg ere she could muster up her spirits to send 
him an apologetic letter of dismissal, With his successor 
Vassiltchikof (1772-4) the European scandal begins: ‘ c’est 
Ja luxure matériallement grossicre et brutalement impu- 
dique qui entre dans la couche impériale.’ Patiomkine 
(1774-6) shared her throne as well as her bed ; and filled 
the post of ‘honorary’ favourite for thirteen years after 
his suspension from active service. He generally contrived 
to secure Catherine’s affections for his own nominee. From 
1777 to 1796 seven young men (all of them very young 
and very beautiful, most of them tall and broad in the 
back—like the retired Gregory) occupied the post officially, 
and many others were entertained for short periods of 
time. During these twenty years—the period of ephemeral 
favourites, who outgrew their prerogatives—the mode 
of solution became stereotyped. After the ‘disgrace’ of 
an official incumbent the Empress chose one of the 
innumerable candidates ; Rogerson 
investigated his state of health and Mrs. Protassof 
(‘ ’éprouveuse ’) put him through his paces, Then and not 
till then was he allowed to enter his gilded cage. The 
current favourite was bound down by all sorts of strict 
rules, and it was always well) understood that absence or 
illness might lead to a sudden dismissal. Lanskoi—the 
darling of all—fatally impaired his constitution by taking 
aphrodisiacs. Did their mistress love these creatures of 
hers? Did they love her? Here are a few data for 
particular cases. In 1783 the news of Gregory Orloff’s 
death threw her into a fever—a veritable delirium of 
grief. Lanskoi’s last illness was said to be infectious ; 
but she nursed him devotedly, and four months passed 
before she had so far recovered her loss as to be able 
to instal Lermolof in his place. Her letters to 
Patiomkine (even when he was no longer [amant but 
merely /'ami) are serenely affectionate ; but Patiomkine’s 
letters to her are a-blaze with the devotion of his love, for 
‘God's own gift to him.’ The ‘ Treaty of Peace and Love,’ 
signed bv the twain (p. 500) is well worth reading ; and 
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makes it clear as the noon-day sun that they loved each 
other passionately—until the end of 1776, when Zava- 
dofski appeared. She overwhelmed her lovers with 
magnificent gifts ; according to Castéra they received in 
all ninety-two million roubles and hundreds of thousands 
of ‘souls’ besides. Each favourite on his first entering the 
rooms assigned him found in a drawer 100,000 roubles 
in gold. A liberal ‘retainer’ indeed ! 

Was Catherine a monster? a ‘Cybele of the North’ 
and a sinner of nameless sins? or was this never-failing 
sequence of robust lovers a necessity? M. Waliszewski 
touches the heart of the matter when he says that 
she was an_ exceptional woman with exceptional 
abilities, and ‘reconnait la necessité de leur donner 
lappoint d’une intelligence, d’une_ résolution viriles, 
celles-ci fussent-elles inférieures en valeur absolue.’ 
Writing to Patiomkine, she confesses that without him 
‘elle est comme sans bras.’ In a letter to her confidential 
agent Garnofski (written in 1788 when the favourite was 
in the Crimea), she complains that she feels ‘abattue, 
sujette a des terreurs continuelles et vacillant faute 
dappui.’ Truth to tell, she could not play her part with 
confidence unless there was ‘a man in the house’ (like 
your money'd spinster who dwells in a detached villa) ; 
and, seeing that she was constitutionally incapable of 
regarding man otherwise than as merely male, her insti- 
tution of favouritism was no more than necessary. In a 
word she did what ‘ good old Bess in her ruff’ lacked the 
heart to attempt ; and succeeded, where Mary of Scotland 
(a land of moral pedants) most dismally failed. Note that 
Catherine chose only Russians ; so that Don Juan’s Russian 
adventure is probable but impossible. 

She used such men as came to her hand with tolerable 
artistry ; idea of choosing them she had none. Patiomkine 
—a reckless, imperious dreamer—was by the far the ablest 
of her favourites ; Zoubof and most of the others were the 
merest bran-stuffed puppets. On the other hand, General 
Weissman, the ‘ Achilles of Russia’, seemed to her an 
abject imbecile. (We need not wonder at this; she 
cherished the fallacy ‘les affaires font les hommes’ to her 
life’s end), She had no faculty of observation: Vidiela 
i ne vidali (she sees but does not perceive) was a 
byword, and Patiomkine took advantage of the failing. 
Thus she writes to Grimm: ‘ There are no hungry folk in 
Russia.” As a matter of fact, the beggars had one and all 
attended her triumphal progresses, but the authorities 
had compelled them to stand in the back row. Again, 
during her journey through the Crimea she passed through 
magnificent towns full of loyal inhabitants, and took them 
all seriously. As a matter of fact, they were elaborate 
spectacles improvised by Patiomkine and an army of 
‘ supers.’ 

For the rest, Catherine was careful to make the most of 
her beauty (which is the unknown quantity in her personal 
equation), and to do and say everything ‘in the grand 
style.’ She posed in the limelight of a fictitious prosperity, 
and admired the reflection of herself in the big, wide-open 
eyes of the average moujik. She thought herself to be 
what Russia thought her to be; and without a doubt 
towards the end of her career was the victim of a species 
of megalomania. She had a genius for self-deception ; and, 
being so endowed, she played her part so well that even the 
‘prude’ Moscow worshipped her, and her people became 
for the first time in history ‘ homogeneous,’ or nearly so. 
Here are M. Waliszewski’'s last words on a vast subject : 
‘Cette Russie, qui est et semble devoir rester une chose a 
part ; qui, tout en prenant contact avec l’orbite des grands 
interéts européens, parait suivre son mouvement propre et 
obéir a une loi de développement particulier ; qui, tout en 
s'inspirant de la culture occidentale, ne trahit aucune 
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tendance 4 se laisser absorber par elle ; cette Russie Pierre 
I* l’'a créée de toutes piéces, Catherine lui a donné la 
conscience de sa force, de son génie, et de son role his- 
torique. To which we may add that she reigned par 
amours, or (to English that old-time phrase) was the 
mistress as well as the sovereign of her people. Where- 
fore all her subjects accepted her for their Matouchka 
(literally ‘little mother’; but this particular diminutive 
is a wild-flower of speech, the like of which grows not in 
our trim western gardens) and loved to see her in 
the part. Even as your longlegged hobbledehoy devours 
with his eyes some wise and witty woman of the world, 
who is at the pains to ‘ form’ him. 


VANITAS VANITATUM 


WN Y Son,’ said the Sage, as the young man contem- 
i plated his manuscript with a complacent smile, 
and folded it anticipating destruction, ‘when you have 
lived, as I have lived, beyond my three-hundredth year, 
you will perceive that your argument is very futile and 
very vain. When I was a young man, I too knew this 
delight of a judgment by conventions. The great Albert 
we counted as a dreamer ; Erasmus we wrote down a fop ; 
Thomas of Aquin we held for a demigod, though he stole 
his knowledge from Aristotle (Ais reign went out, and now 
is in again); Dante we drove from his native town ; 
Macchiavel died in one of our prisons ; Bocace, indeed, 
we loved, for who could but love, without or with conven- 
tional judgments, so gay and boon a companion? Petrarca, 
following the manners of our time with perfection and de- 
lighted obedience, we crowned with laurels; we hanged 
Savonarola in a Florentine market-place, for that he would 
not approve his preaching to our true-born conventions— 
we could do nothing less with him; Pico della Mirandola 
died in a convent, unfollowed and unhonoured ; Bernard 
of Citeaux, who jumped high to the whip and the spur of 
our day, shook the pillars of the world, and drove 
the great Abelard from the schools; you know—to 
make my tale brief—the fate of your Milton. And if 
I pass from literature to other arts: what but an 
accident—the accident of courtly favour, not the essential 
right of assared approval—rescued Gluck in his struggle 
with contemporary criticism? Cherubini, Meyerbeer, 
Rossini—as the first said, ‘cette disposition harmonique 
me parait préférable a l'autre, mais les anciens maitres 
ayant été de l'avis contraire, il faut s’y soumettre ’— 
because they never wandered away from the possibilities 
of general and conventional approval, lived and died happy, 
rich, and envied. While Mozart dies a pauper, and is 
carried to a pauper’s grave. And consider the persecutions 
endured by Hector Berlioz, the persecutions of such criti- 
cism as you are this moment folding! ‘Tis the same with 
every art, which I will not be so otiose as to particularise. 
‘You follow my point? The world is ever under the 
dominion of many Schools, by all of which save your own, 
if you ever wander away from them, you are damned 
beyond redemption—until your own School shall triumph. 
A generation ago we taught that Lord Byron was the 
greatest poet of his age: to-day there are men so lost to 
art and decency they call him a ‘ Cockney Odysseus’, and 
glory in the fact. Untie that manuscript of yours. It is 
a review, I see, of a book of verse. You do not like this 
poet whose voice you say is new and strange and caco- 
phonous withal. You would have written the same upon 
the appearance of Paradise Lost, sitting in judgment on 
that book which in this same paper of yours you declare 
to be incomparable. You grant that this new singer has 
originality, has strength, scholarship and the rest. But he 
breaks—is it not so?—through all the conventions that 
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poetry enjoins; he is too ambitious, he is difficult, he is 
pretentious ; and it may be that when this generation 
has lapsed your children will arise and call him 
blessed, the sole inspired singer of his period! 
Look about you at the literary clique of the time, 
banded together by their little shibboleths and common 
prejudices. In this drawing-room literary reputations are 
fixed by standard, and all thought alien to its emotions is 
cast naked upon dung-heaps of disgrace ; in that Saloon- 
Bar the little great men of the time proclaim adhesion to 
reform and revolution. No two minds coincide upon any 
particular dramatic problem ; this cultured person holds 
the Renaissance to be the world’s salvation, that one 
dreams art, and loves life among rood-screens and Gothic 
shrines. Mysticism and religion are professed by those 
humbly proud ones who claim that they alone have seen 
the Revelation, and that you and the world cannot attain 
to their snowy heights ; and you and the world despise 
them, with reason, for this partly inspired madness of 
assumption. The bones of verse-makers are the contention 
of rival critics; that which is good music and that which 
is bad are points upon which no two pairs of ears are 
agreed ; there is no law to one that is not the privilege of 
another. All criticism, in fine, is vanity. Each living 
man is his own critical school. Believe the words of the 
wise, my son: cease from practising this method of per- 
sonal and relative persuasion ; adopt, for a_ profession, 
gardening, or brick-laying, or acting, and cast your 
manuscript among the flames.’ 
And the youth went forth to post it. 


OBSERVATIONS IN PHILISTIA 


RS. ALBERT has smiled upon my suit to be her son- 
in-law. 

The smile did not, however, gush forth spontaneously 
at the outset. When the opportunity for imparting our 
great news came, we three were in the drawing-room, and 
Mrs, Albert, who had just entered, had been allowed to 
discover me holding Ermyntrude’s passive hand in mine. 
She cast a swift little glance over us both, and seemed not 
to like what she saw. I was conscious of the impression 
on the instant that Ermyntrude did not particularly like 
it either. An effect of profound isolation, absurd enough, 
but depressingly real, suddenly encompassed me. I began 
talking something—the words coming out and scattering 
quite on their own incoherent account—and the gist of 
what they made me say sounded in my ears as if it were a 
determined enemy who was saying it. Why should I be 
speaking of my age, and the fact that I had held Ermie 
on my knee as a child, and even of my rheumatism ? 
And did I actully allude to them? or only hear the 
clamorous echoes of conscience in my guilty soul, the 
while my tongue was uttering other matters? I don’t 
know, and the fear that Ermie would admit that she 
really hadn’t been paying attention has restrained me from 
asking her since. 

But Mrs. Albert was paying attention. She held me 
with a cool and unblinking eye during my clumsy mono- 
logue, and she continued this steady gaze for a time after 
I had finished. She stirred the small and shapely head- 
gear of black velvet and bird’s-wing which she had worn 
in from the street, just by the fraction of a forward inch, 
to show that she understood what I had been saying—and 
also very much which I had left unsaid. 

‘Hm—m!’ the good lady remarked, at length. ‘I 
see !’ 

‘Well, mamma, having seen, Ermyntrude turned 
languidly in her chair to observe, lifting the hand which 
still rested within mine into full and patent view, and 
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then withdrawing it abruptly—‘ having seen, and been 
seen, there’s nothing more to do, is there?’ 

‘She is very young, said the mother, in a tentative 
musing manner which suggested the thought that I, on 
the other hand, was very much the other way. 

Ermyntrude sniffed audibly, and rose to her feet. ‘1 
am three-and-twenty, she said, ‘and that is enough, 
thank you.’ 

There was something in it all which I did not under- 
stand. The sensation of being out of place, as in the 
trying-on room of a dressmaker’s, oppressed me. ‘The sex 
were effecting sundry manceuvres and counter-marchings 
peculiar to themselves—so much I could see by the way 
in which the two were talking with their eyes—but what 
it was all about was beyond me. The mother finally 
inclined her head to one side, and pursed together her 
lips. Ermyntrude drew herself to her full stature, threw 
up her chin for a moment like one of Albert Moore’s 
superb full-throated goddesses, and then relaxed with that 
half-cheerful sigh which we express in types with ‘ heigho ! ’ 
It was at once apparent to me that the situation had 
lightened—but how or why I cannot profess to guess. 
Uncle Dudley, to whom I subsequently narrated what | 
had observed, abounded in theories, but upon reflection 
they do not impress me. Here is in substance one of the 
several hypothetical conversations which he sketched out 
as having passed in that moment of preoccupied and 
surcharged silence : 


MOTHER [lowering brows). You may be sure it will be at the very 
best Bayswater. 
DAUGHTER [wth guizver of nostrils]. Better that than hanging on for 


a Belgravia which never comes. 

MOTHER [disclosing the tips of two teeth}. It is a chance of a title 
going for ever. 

DAUGHTER [curling lip}, What chance is ever likely 4-7 

MOTHER [/ifting brows]. He's as old as Methusaleh! 

DAUGHTER [ flashin 


MOTHER [/:¢tle trembling of the eyelashes}. You will never know liow 


g eyes]. That’s my business ! 


I have striven and struggled for you! 

DAUGHTER [smoothing features). Merely the universal maternal 
instinct, my dear mamma. 

MOTHER [feginning to tip head sidewtse). Vt is true that Tristram is 
docile, sheep-like, simple 


DAUGHTER [lifting her chin}. And old enough to be enchained at 
my feet all his life. 
MOTHER [/ead much fo one side|. And he has always been extremely 
cordial with me— 
DAUGHTER [chi high in air). And not another girl in my set has 
had a proposal for 
(MOTHER smiles; DAUGHTER s¢ghs relief; hoth simult 
neously think of Christmas sh ppiny in connection % 
the trousseau and betrothal gifts. General | 


As I have said, this is Uncle Dudley’s idea, not mine. 
My own fancy conjures up a tenderer dialogue, in which 
the mother, «ll fond solicitude, bids the maiden search 
well her heart, and answer only its true ‘appeal, and the 
sweet daughter, timid, fluttering, half-frightened and 
wholly glad, flashes back from the depths of her soul the 
rapt assurance of her fate. But Dudley was certainly 
right about the ending, as the first words Mrs. Albert 
uttered go to show. 

‘Don’t forget to remind me, then, about presents for 
the Gregory children,’ she said all at once, in a swift side- 
long whisper at Ermyntude. Then she turned, and as I 
gazed wistfully upon her face, it melted sedately, grace- 
fully, a little at a time, into the smile I sought. 


‘ My dear Tristram,’ she began, and her voice took on a 
coo of genuine kindliness and warmth as she went on, ‘ of 
course Albert and I have had other views—and the dear 
gitl is perfectly qualified to adorn the most exalted and 
exclusive circles—if I do say it myself—but—but her 
happiness is our one desire, and if she feels that it is 
getting —I would say, if you and she are quite clear in your 
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own minds—and we both have the greatest confidence in 
your practical common sense, and your honour—and we 
have all learned to be fond of you—and—and I am really 
very glad !’ 

‘Most of all things in the world, dear lady, I hoped for 
this, I had begun to say, with fervour, I stopped, upon 
the discovery that Mrs. Albert was not listening, but had 
turned and was conferring with her daughter in half- 
audible asides. 

‘Mercy, no!’ the mother said. ‘They'd know in a 
minute that it had been a present to us. That old Mrs, 
Gregory is a perfect /ynx for detecting such things. | 
suppose their boys are too big for tricycles, else your father 
knows a dealer who——’ 

My own Ermie looked thoughtful. ‘It won't seem 
queer, you think, our bursting in upon them with Christ- 
mas presents like this—without provocation ?’ she asked. 

‘My dear child, queer or not queer, said Mrs, Albert, 
‘it is imperative. You know how much depends upon it 

there are plenty of others who would be equally useful 
in various ways, but not like the Gregorics—and if there 
were there’s no time now. If this could have happened, 
now, a fortnight ago, or even last week 

‘Yes, but it didn’t, replied Hrmyntrude. ‘It only 
happened to-day.’ She turned to me, with a little laugh 
in her eyes. ‘Mamma complains that we delayed so 
long. We have interfered with the Christmas arrange- 
ments.’ 

‘If | had only known! But—I claim to be treated as 
one of the family, you know——I couldn’t quite grasp what 
you were saying about the Gregories. I gather that our— 
our betrothal involves Christmas presents for them, but I 
confess J don’t know why. Or oughtn’t I to have asked, 
dear?’ 

For answer Ermyntrude looked saucily into my face, 
twisted her dear nose into a pretty little mocking grimace, 
and ran out of the room. Mrs. Albert vouchsafed no 
explanation, but talked of other matters, and there were 
enough to talk about. 

It was not, indeed, till late in the evening, when Uncle 
Dudley and I were upon our last cigar, that I happened 
to recall the incident of the Gregories. 

‘That’s simplicity itself, said Uncle Dudley, ‘ The 
Gregories own one of the tidiest country seats in Notting- 
hamshire—lovely old house, sylvan arbours, high wall, 
fascinating rural roads—in the very heart of county 
society, too—O a most romantic and eligible place !’ 

‘Well, what of it? What has that to do with Ermyn- 
trude and me and Santa Claus ?’ 

‘If you will read The Morning Post the day after your 
wedding, my dear, dull friend, you will learn that Colonel 
Gregory has placed at the disposal of a certain bridal 
couple for their honeymoon his ideal country residence. 
The paper will not state why, but I will tell you in 
confidence. It will be because the bride’s mother is an 
intelligent and observant woman, who knows how to plant 
at Christmas that she may gather at Easter.’ 

Harotp Freperic. 


BY ACCIDENT 


‘Nous sommes tous dans un desert. Persoune ne comprend 
personne. —Letfers of UG. Flaubert. 

FT was one of those rough, common street accidents 

which smash through every decorum of a delicate 
life. As the carriage, a slight, daintily built victoria, a 
mere plaything of a carriage—as her carriage came 
swinging around the corner of Duke Street, into Oxford 
Street, something frightened the horses, who swerved, 
first half-way up across the sidewalk, and then backed, 
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plunging furiously, into an omnibus and a brewer's dray. 
One of the grooms was driving her that morning ; her 
own coachman was down in the country, having his summer 
holiday ; and this lad, who was a sober, steady young 
tellow, too, went nervous all over at the first rip, rip, ri—ip, 
of the breaking panels, and lost his head. 

‘I see’d Beauty there—’er as ’as cut ‘er knee so bad— 
give a plunge; an’ I sez, ’old hup! ’Old hup, you devil, 
for Gawd’s sake, I sez; an’ s’elp me, the next thing was 
all the bones of my body bein’ drawn out o’ me, like teeth. 
An’ then you was a’ wipin’ of my face, constable. An’— 
an’——., That’s ’ow it ’appened. ’S’elp me Gawd, it did,’ the 
young groom went on repeating hysterically. The blood 
from the cut on his head soaked through his thick sandy 
hair and ran down his cheek from under the extemporised 
bandages. His shaking hands were all smeared with it, 
and the glass which some quick-witted sympathiser in the 
crowd had run to fetch from the nearest public. ‘ You 
was a’ wipin’ o’ my face ; an’ my lady is killed ; or worse 
An’ Beauty, there show, 
Aw -’ 

‘ Drink,’ said the big policeman encouragingly, and held 
the reddened glass to the other man’s twitching lips, while 
the crowd looked on with interest and approved. Then a 
dozen men piled up the broken wheels together, and made 
a heap of the cushions and the shiny varnished panels of 
the wreck ; while some one else led away the cowed and 





Oh, here's a_ nice 


limping horses: they went meekly enough now, with 
heads drooped and eyes full of terror, And the latest 
arrived omnibus drove off, the people on the roof all 
standing up together to stare back at the nasty splash by 
the curbstone that a man from the nearest shop was 
already washing away with floods of soapy water dashed 
down out of a pail! ‘And Mother av God, but it’s meself 
that saw her, the crathur. 
dear, but ’tis I saw her. 


Mercy be upon us, woman 
One minute sittin’ up there, in 
her own illigant carriage, like a little white bird on a 
goulden throne, and with a smile on the pretty face of her 
to show she was thinkin’ of just nothin’ at all. And the 
nex’ minute . The nex’ Mother av God, ah, 
merciful Mother av God, but it was just one wisp o’ black 








disthruction,’ the little old apple-woman at the corner 
repeated, beginning on the same story for the fiftieth 
time ; since already the original crowd of eye-witnesses 
was all dispersed, swept off by every kind of occupation 
and errand along the hurrying indifferent street. The 
affair had made a stoppage of four minutes in the traffic. 

All this took place some time between ten and eleven in 
the morning ; but it was nearer eight o'clock before her 
husband saw her. He had been out shooting when the 
telegram arrived at the country-house where he was expect- 
ing her to join him, Time had been wasted ; he had missed 
the quick up-train. ‘ Yes, yes. Quite so. I feel for you, my 
dear Sir Edward. Believe me, I feel for you, But she is con- 
scious still. She has seen her children, poor lady—poor lady, 
She is entirely conscious ; yes. But naturally, she expe- 
riences a certain difficulty in speaking, the doctor said, 
meeting him in the passage, at the door of her room. 

All the rest of the house was dismantled ; swathed in 
foldings of paper and brown holland, with severest reference 
to a finished season ; but in her room everything was pre- 
cisely the same as he had always known it. There was 
the same impression of a great deal of space and a great deal 
of pretty extravagance ; the old smell of flowers ; the look 

-her look—of exquisite order ; of luxury ; of a great deal 
of money spent. She was lying in bed, very pale; all 
rolled in spotless white bandages ; but she lifted one hand a 
little as he came and stood close beside her. Her face was not 
in the least disfigured—that was the first thing he noticed. 
Then he laid his own hand on hers, and she smiled, quite 
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naturally and cheerfully. He bent over the bed to kiss 
her. ‘Well. I’m—finished, you see,’ she said, speaking 
very weakly, but otherwise exactly in her own every-day 
indifferent little voice. 

For the last six hours he had been sitting in trains, in 
carriages—hurrying, hurrying on—with the familiar world 
he knew falling to pieces all about him. But nothing had 
changed her. Nothing ever did affect her. His narrow 
furrowed brow twitched with an old, old feeling of baffled 
disapproval as he stood looking down at her bed. She had 
always been inclined to underestimate the importance of 
things which seemed to him intensely serious. She had 
done it for years, ever since their marriage, in spite of all 
his attempts to impress her. And/now she was lying 
there—like that; and smiling—like that—on her death- 
bed. If it had been any one but herself he felt it would 
have been proper to‘ allude to it as a Death-Bed. But 
with her ' «IT was—I am deeply, inexpressibly 
shocked and grieved,’ he began, in his solemn, measured 
way. Then be bent over and kissed the little white face 
on the pillow a second time. ‘I was out when the tele- 
gram came. I—I came to you as soon as | could, dear,’ 
he said huskily. And under his close-cropped grey 
moustache the muscles of his mouth twisted ail to one 
side. 





‘Yes, she answered calmly. 

As the doctor said, she was perfectly conscious ; but it 
seemed to take a certain time before words conveyed to 
her their common meaning, for it was two or three minutes 
before she added, ‘ Yes ; telegrams always are—a bother 

-at Cecilia’s. It’s—the worst of living—so far in the 
country. I’ve told her so—often,’ said the weak little 
voice. 

She was his wife, and that was the way they had been 
in the habit of talking to one another, day after day, 
for years. They had lived together, always on excellent 
terms; gone out to dinner together; accepted the same 
invitations together; known very nearly the same people, 
and shared one another's daily habits, until they were 
familiar with each other's idiosyncrasies down to the 
smallest particular. Only, somehow, they had never 
seemed nearer together than this. ‘ You—you have seen 
the children, dear, Davis tells me,’ he murmured sugges- 
tively; and he pulled up a chair, and sat down by her 
bedside, still without letting go of the small, apathetic 
hand. 

‘The children ?’ 
baby and little Ju. 
Ju has on a new frock: she made me look 
the ribbons. Little monkey! She-—she 
pretty, said the mother, with her weak, amused smile. 

‘Gone out again ? Sir Edward tapped 
his knee with the fingers of his other hand with an expres- 
‘I am astonished, I confess | 
When she 


she repeated softly. ‘Oh, yes. The 
I sent them out again—with Nurse. 
look at all 
looked—so 


Dear, dear.’ 
sion of grave displeasure. 


am astonished, at Nurse. 
When she must have understood! | 


When you are 
knows you are 
regret I was not here in time to prevent this. The 
children’s place is—with their mother,’ he said ; and his 
wife’s blue eyes turned and rested upon his face with a 
faint, half-mocking curiosity. 

‘Poor little Ju! She is—very little. Only three. I 
don’t think—she would have understood much—about it 

if you shut her up all the afternoon—in the nursery, 
she said softly. ‘ And if very little children—can’t really 
mind things—why—why make them pretend? Besides— 
you couldn’t make them—even if you try to, Edward.’ 

That was precisely the sort of speech which always 
annoyed him, coming from her; always. It cost him an 
effort of remembrance, even now, not to slacken his hold 


of her irresponsive fingers. But he mastered his rising 
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sense of irritation. It was impossible to admit that one 
could feel irritated by a fellow-creature, dying. ‘Is there 
any one It is most painful that all our friends should 
be out of town: but, naturally, at this time of year—— 
But is there any person, anywhere, I could send for—wire 
to?’ He cleared his throat, which had suddenly grown 
husky. ‘ My dear child, is there any one in the world 
you would like to see?’ 

The doctor and the white-capped hospital nurse had 
come back into the room while he was still speaking. 
The doctor looked quickly across at the bed, and then 
came closer and felt with professional interest for the soft, 
slackening beat of her pulse. ‘My dear lady! if there 
were any one, as Sir Edward suggests, it would be a 
satisfaction to you to send for?’ he murmured sympa- 
thetically ; and she gazed back at him with the fixed, dis- 
quieting eyes of the dying. People had always admired her 
blue eyes: there were ugly rings under them now. They 
travelled slowly, curiously, from one sober, middle-aged 
face to the other. ‘ You look—you both look—as if you 
would go on living for ever. And you will go to such 
hundreds of dinner-parties, she said suddenly. Then she 
laughed. It was weak, hysterical laughter, but it shocked 
and affected and humiliated Sir Edward where he felt 
most keenly and in a manner quite indescribable. The 
doctor called it feverishness. It was to be expected. No 
doubt it was a trifle increased by the excitement of an 
interview with one so near and dear to her. ‘ Nurse 
knows exactly what to do in my absence if—if there 
should be any change,’ he said, with a little bow to Sir 
Edward. 

So they left him to sit with her in the pale, long 
twilight of the hot London night. The little silver 
carriage clock ticked on the small table by the open 
window, and she lay very quietly, with those wide-open 
eyes staring, staring at the big, shadowy sheet of looking- 
glass which covered nearly one side of the wall. She had 
stood before that same mirror so often—hundreds and 
hundreds of times—to look at herself, at all hours of the 
day and night, and in every kind and variety of dress! 
Now, all she could see in it from her bed was a pale, 
gleaming reflection of the empty evening sky. ‘It is—as 
if I were gone—already. Quite gone. It looks as if 
there were no more Me—in the world ;—no more — any- 
where,’ she said out loud, as the thought struck her. But 
her husband punctiliously refrained from answering ; the 
doctor said she was to be kept quiet. And presently 
quite soon—she forgot to think about him again. 





Now she was trying to recall, in every detail, the exact 
appearance of the person who interested her the most in 
all the world: very differently and very much more than 
any other man, woman, or child in all the hundreds of 
people of her acquaintance. It was months—months and 
months—nearly a year now, since she had first recognised 
this fact ; but whether he was aware of it or not—ah! 
that was a different question! Sometimes, especially of 
late, she had fancied he did know, and was giving her to 
understand that he knew ; but really, she had not troubled 
much about it! For herself, to go on meeting him 


constantly, almost daily, as she had been in the habit of 


doing ; to talk to him, in peace, about whatever came into 
her head ; to see him; to be for hours in the same room 
with him, was absolutely all she wanted. There was no 
capacity for strong passion in this woman ; from first to 
Jast, there was no more chance of her ‘ going wrong,’ as 
she would have called it, than for little Ju. Only, this 
man satisfied her. ‘ Yes: he is my type,’ she said once, 
speaking of him. And it was true. Possibly he appealed 
in her to some dumb, latent instincts of domesticity which 
no one else had ever come near awakening. In spite of 
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her marriage, her children, all the social routine of her 
life, it is probable that she had never come so near to a 
feeling of home—and what a home means—as in her easy, 
joyous intercourse with this man, between whom and 
herself there could be no possible relationship. 

But there was no touch of tragedy in her nature ; 
nothing introspective ; no rebellion before the Rules. 
Even at the present crisis she was clearly, humorously 
aware of all the difficulties, social and material, which 
prevented her from sending for him—as the one ‘any one’ 
her husband and the doctor spoke of so glibly. Think of 
the surprise, the scandal! Her husband would do it for 
her, certainly. Because she was dying, you know, and 
one doesn’t, Edward wouldn’t, refuse the request of a 
dying person. Only think—think of his face ! 

And then there was another thing. He was such a 
long, long way off: shooting, at a place she knew also, far 
up in the Highlands. Lying there, quite still, in her 
white bed, with all those horrible bandages about her, she 
could see the very look of the moor-side where he must 
be walking now. She could see the hilly miles of bright 
heather, she felt the wind and the sun in her face. Her 
breath came quick—as it quickens tramping up the 
clean, rough purple slopes. And hark! the guns, That 
was his gun now; and that smile on his face was because 
he was enjoying himself; always enjoying himself. He 
was so prosperous, and young, and well, and strong. He 
had such years and years of life before him—such a long 
time in which to be alive in the sun and air and feel 
things, and care for them, and know, and touch, and see, 
while she ‘Can I do anything for you, dear? Is the 
pain worse? Shall I send again for the doctor?’ broke 





in Sir Edward’s anxious, melancholy voice. 

But she only made a petulant little movement of 
refusal with her free hand on the silken counterpane. 
That was not what she wanted—and those familiar 
measured tones had broken up all that beautiful purple 
world, where the heather grew and people were happy. 
Now she saw the empty, shining mirror again, with 
nothing reflected in it; nothing of herself or her life: 
never—never any more. She moved her head a very 
little on the pillow. She could see her husband’s face 
looking very grey and careworn in the half-light. His 
eyes were red at the rims. With one hand he was 
stroking down the bedclothes, mechanically. She looked 
into his eyes; deep into them—not with any mockery 
now, not with indifference: only with the desperate 
instinctive animal craving for companionship—with the 
revolt of warm living flesh against extinction ; the pitiful, 
horrible shrinking from the outside and the dark. She 
saw the two clear, living eyes, so close to her own, and 
she could not, she never could, penetrate one single 
inch beyond. What did she know of him? What 
did he know of her thought, this man, this husband, 
who was holding her by the hand? What help could 
he give her—even if she asked for it? Now, as he 
watched her, and drew long breaths of sorrow, and sat 
with his sleek grey head dejected, bowed upon his 
other hand, what was there in common between his 
sensations of the universe and hers? ‘To-morrow would 
come for him. To-morrow he would still be moving 
about, alive and moving, warm and alive, in a world of 
living people ; while she—— _ Since that first sickening 
moment, when the carriage began to slowly swing over, 
that was what she had felt most—the loneliness of it all. 
The loneliness of life, of death; the loneliness of every 
separate, isolated, incommunicable human experience. 

‘It is a pity—a pity to leave all the pleasant—all the 
pleasure But I wish,’ she muttered faintly, ‘I wish 
you would telegraph to—to—to ; 
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Sir Edward started to his feet. 

‘Yes, dear, yes, to whom?’ he said eagerly. And he 
dropped her hand without knowing it, in the relief of 
some possible action. The nurse came forward, too, 
noiselessly, out of her silent corner. 

‘To—whom ?’ the weak voice repeated slowly. ‘Oh— 
yes. But no scandal, Edward. Oh no; no scandal. 
For personne ne comprend personne, I read that in a book 
once. Ina book. Yes. You can look at the eyes, you 
know, but never behind them; oh, never behind. And 
each one is living inside there; shut away ; all alone— 
alone! I’m tired of being alone, now. And I want to 
live, you know,’ she broke out with sudden sharp fretful- 
ness. ‘ And—oh, dear me, I wish some one would tell me 
—if Jim—Jim Trafford—you know, Edward—has been out 
—out on the hills—shooting all today? And’ 

‘She has begun to wander in her mind now, poor lady. 
It's what had to be expected, sir,’ said the nurse. 

‘What—had to be—expected. But J wouldn’t shoot if 
you were dying,’ repeated the choked wavering voice. 
Then she died. GeorGe FLEMING. 








CORRESPONDENCE 
ART OR PHOTOGRAPHY ? 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 20th December, 1893. 


S1IR,—Will you allow me to register, as I did in the case of 
Mr. Menpes, a protest against the knowledge or the conduct of 
the art-critics in the matter of Mr. Sainton’s silver-points? In 
no case has one of them said a word of how much they owe to 
photography. I have no quarrel with Mr. Sainton. He is 
perfectly within his right to produce tracings or copies of 
photographs in silverpoint, if he finds there is a demand for 
them. For me to say that the product is inartistic were to 
venture on ground that might be held {debatable, and that 
is not here my purpose. My complaint is that articles are 
written on these perfectly legitimate products which leave the 
public under the impression that they are looking at the results 
of a man’s unaided brain, eye, and hand. Do the critics not 
know? Or, worse still, if they do know, do they wilfully suppress 
the fact? One flagrant case is immediately in my memory. 
The art-critic of Zhe Pall Mall Gazette is a writer with an 
exceptional practical knowledge of art. Does he think it 
consistent with his duty as a critic to lend the weight of his 
signature to an article which leaves the reader under the im- 
pression that Mr. Sainton is himself an original draughtsman ? 
—I am, etc., W. SICKERY. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF THE LAW OF SURVIVAL 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 21st December, 1893. 

Sir,—The concluding paragraph of Mr. Marriott Watson’s 
article under this heading in your last issue would seem to be, 
in some sort, a summing-up of his attitude on the whole ques- 
tion of Socialism as opposed to Individualism. In my view, 
the comparison he draws is essentially unsound, and I there- 
fore venture to point out where I consider him mistaken. 

Consider, first, the relations that the dog-breeder bears to 
the animals he owns. Practically, he controls every detail of 
his dogs’ lives ; he decides which shall propagate the species ; 
and if, in spite of all his care, any inferior animals are 
produced, he discards all his failures. In fact, artificial breed- 
ing may be defined as a rigorous application of the law of the 
survival of the iittest, directed by an intelligence immeasurably 
higher than that of the beings whom its operations affect. 
Now, in place of the dogs, substitute mankind. Where is the 
person, or where are the persons, whose intelligence bears the 
same relation to that of mankind, as does the breeder’s to his 
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dogs? Mr. Watson does not say where they are to be found: 
presumably because they do not exist. 

Were Socialism introduced among dogs, the trainer's functions 
‘would be handed over to a committee elected from among the 
dogs by themselves ; and, as with men, the average intelligence 
of the committee would probably reflect the average intelligence 
of those who elected them. Whether the finer sorts of dogs— 
a small minority compared with the hosts of mongrels—would 
relish being perpetually controlled by their inferiors is 4 question 
not very difficult of solution. 

And so, of course, with men. Under a Socialistic system, as 
I understand it, we should be ruled by men very similar in 
ability to those who now govern us, and not, as in the case of 
the breeder and his dogs, by persons of far greater foresight 
and sagacity. Representative government is only tolerable 
when the governing body restricts its operations within the 
smallest possible compiss. With our existing administrative 
machinery, Socialism would mean an enormous increase in the 
number and the powers of permanent officials, and an indefinite 
widening of the sphere of Parliamentary action. And I confess 
this is a prospect I cannot view with equanimity.—I am, etc., 

S 





REVIEWS 
LUCIUS APULEIUS 


The Golden Asse of Apuleius. Translated out of the Latin 
by WILLIAM ADLINGTON. 1566, With an Introduction 
by CHARLES WHIBLEY. London: Nutt. 

The Metamorphosis, or Golden Ass of Apuleius. Translated 
from the Original Latin by THOMAS TayLor. 1822. 
Birmingham : Cosby. 


If jolly Apuleius could come back to earth to-day, he would 
feel that at last he was avenged of his long neglect. You 
cannot help imagining that he had no mean opinion of his 
Metamorphosis, and he can scarce have thought till now that 
the world has been too generous in its gratitude. He must 
have loved the book, because it is plain that he wrote it 
with great toil, and nevertheless with great gusto. For he 
was not merely the decadent Mr. Whibley calls him, tricking 
out an alien tongue with all the archaisms of the dic- 
tionary and the neologisms of the gutter: he must have 
felt within him the stirrings of something more lusty and 
fertile. Decadent he was, beyond doubt, in phrase, and deca- 
dent, too, in the unconquerable letch he had upon sombre 
sorceries. But he was just as much pioneer as decadent 
—and indeed the one runs often into the other. He was 
the begetter of the novel—now romantic, now humorous, 
now sensational, now wicked—the novel as it lived from its 
birth straight on to the great experiment of Flaubert. But 
for all that he seems to have seen little more in himself than 
aman who scraped together every element of life or of fancy, 
of a vagabond experience or of a mystical philosophy that he 
could never keep his hands from materialising. At Mr. 
Thomas Taylor’s solemn reference of his vagrant imaginings to 
‘the very ancient dogma of the pre-existence of the human 
soul, its lapse from the intelligible world to the earth, and its 
return from thence to its pristine state of felicity, which are 
most accurately and beautifully adumbrated,’ he would have 
laughed as merrily as the merriest of us. He spun and 
tangled his tale as he strolled on, and if he did not actually 
go with Herodotus in search of digressions, the most insignifi- 
cant signpost was still enough to turn him out of his way. To 
demonstrate the wealth of his equipment it is needless to do 
more than recollect the humours of the day when, as the ‘ dead 
ass’, Lucius tells us, ‘I passed through a great faire, I came 
upon a multitude of Greeks, and I thought to call upon the 
renowned name of the Emperor, and to say, O Cesar, and cried 
out aloud, O, but Cesar I could in no wise pronounce.’ Then 
recall the sensibility of the same brute : ‘When the Gentle- 
woman did speake I would answer her with my neighing’ 
(pardonable euphemism!) ‘and oftentimes, under colour to 
rub my backe, I would sweetly kiss her tender feet.’ Add the 
shaded purples of his diction and the incomparable ease of his 
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narrative, and you forgea weapon that strikes the modern mind 
straighter than almost any of the Greeks or Latins can do, 
And if Apuleius has still to accept these simultaneous reprints 
as an unlooked-for kindness, it is principally just because 
he indubitably lived several centuries before Flaubert—as 
Heaven knows he had little enough chance of living before. 
He comes to us now too late. Set aside the difficulty of 
reading him—and the expert Latinist, who lolls at ease upon 
Petronius as in a hammock, will jolt wretchedly over the 
Golden Ass even unto the third or fourth reading—there 
still remains the fact that nowadays we expect a novel to be 
synoptic. The Golden Ass falls under the same condemnation 
as Amelia and Don Quixote. You get tired of reading the 
whole, just because you can read the part and lose nothing 
by the disconnection. Moreover Apuleius scarce compensates 
you for his jerkiness by the gift of an atmosphere, as the best of 
the formless novelists do. Mr. Whibley strains his argument 
too tense when he sees a mortar of coherence in that horror of 
bewitchment that unquestionably had wrapped itself very 
thick round Apuleius. If it intrudes on the Story of the Baker, 
there is no distincter note of it in the Tale of the Tub (itself 
renascent in Boccaccio, as Mr. Whibley seems to have for- 
gotten) than in Cupid and Psyche, which he condemns as 
outside the picture. In fine we must confess, in very justice to 
Apuleius, that for all his fine phrasing his patchwork is but 
patchwork after all. And it is hard to get to the end because 
there is no reason why you should not stop in the middle. 

However, Apuleius is Apuleius—the most genial, horrible, 
lascivious, tender of classical romancers, and it was certainly 
fullest time we should be reminded of his existence. Now 
we are reminded, it is rather a strange irony that we should 
have two remembrancers treading one on the other’s heels. 
For the late revered Thomas Taylor it is a sad irony as well as 
a strange one. Had he come alone he would have been most 
welcome. In life, the good man tells us in the heroic expan- 
siveness of his Preface, he ‘had to encounter the bite of Envy, 
and the spite of Detraction, the laugh of Folly, and the sneer 
of Contempt.’ Put his translation and introduction by the side 
of Adlington and Mr. Whibley, and he will at least be spared 
the bite of envy. His poor, clumsy, pietistic, rationalistic intro- 
duction has been once quoted. Let this do for the translation: 
‘To this prayer Ceres thus replied: “I am moved by your 
weeping supplications, and desire to assist you ; but I cannot 
with propriety incur the displeasure of a kindred Goddess, to 
whom I am united by an ancient league of friendship. Depart, 
therefore, from this temple immediately, and take in good part 
my not detaining and making you a prisoner.”’ And there- 
with peace with good old Thomas Taylor! It would be 
ungenerous to caper upon his grave. 

Passing to consider the Tudor Translation, it is embarrassing 
to meet a volume for which one can find nothing but what must 
seem to the outsider extravagant praise. It is safest to begin 
with Messrs. Constable. To say that they have printed and 
presented it perfectly will be perhaps not incredible to anybody 
that knows what sort of work they put into Florio’s Montaigne. 
Mr. Whibley’s introduction is just as truly a masterpiece of the 
technique of the craftsman and the freer hand of the artist. If 
there is a heaven for writers of introductions, he ought to soar 
into the seventh story of it on the wings of this work alone. 
He exhausts the knowledge of the subject, and, what to the 
reviewer is even more disappointing, he exhausts the criticism 
too. He writes with a distinction that Apuleius might have 
approved and (for the most part) with a straightforwardness that 
Apuleius would have despised. As for Adlington (whom, by the 
way, poor Thomas Taylor calls ‘one Adlington,’ and serenely 
accuses of ‘a rude outline or compendium’), he has succeeded 
probably beyond his hopes, certainly beyond his deserts. ‘To 
attest his blank ignorance of the Latin language and anti- 
quities, one need add to Mr. Whibley’s examples only the 
charming schoolboy irresponsibility of Zex /u/ia rendered ‘the 
law of Julia.’ But you can forgive that and more to the man 
who refreshes you, when he talks of Milo the miser, with ‘so 
scaped I the pratling and hungry supper of this rank old man,’ 
and of the hospitable grande dame Byrrhena, ‘ wringing myself 
out of her company as out of linkes or chaines.’ It is true that 
this only means that Adlington was an Elizabethan. But that 
is much. It isa good rule, and one not beyond human compass, 
that an efficient translation should give the same impression as 
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the original. And Adlington’s Elizabethanese is to our English 
linguistically much as Apuleius himself is intellectually to our 
Herbert Spencer. Words and feeling both come with the 
curious elegance as well as with the mustiness of a sarcophagus. 
And when words and feeling coincide, we get accurate transla- 
tion. There is no great praise for Adlington, but there is great 
good luck for us. There is no call for another rendering of 
Apuleius, | 


THE BRITISH SNOB 


Mr. Bailey-Martin: A Novel. By PErcy Wuitr. London: 
Heinemann. 


Time and the change of fads and fashions vary the superficial 
marks of the beast, although his heart and aspirations remain 
unalterable. A good many years are gone since Mr. Barnes 
Newcome Newcome, of Newcome, crawled upon the earth, and 
the time is come when the British Snob may be duly brought 
once more upon the stage in the light of modern developments 
and the latest discoveries. This Mr. Percy White has essayed 
to do, and has only just missed doing it most admirably. His 
book wants the stamp of genius which alone could deal perfectly 
with such a subject, and it wants an instinct for dramatic effect. 
But as it stands, it is a very laudable attempt to achieve a most 
ambitious object. For the author has set himself the task of 
tracing with essential minuteness the career and changing 
views and methods of a complete snob. One cardinal vice 
there is in the conception of the task which prevents absolute 
success: the snob is autobiographical. One of two things 
must result from this : either the inferences of snobbishness are 
left too absolutely to the unaided reader, or the snob is endowed 
with some perception of his snobbishness or cf that of his 
relations. Mr. White has chosen the latter course, and hence 
his character must be imperfect. Something of the excellent— 
but sometimes impossible—irony of the narrative might have 
been lost had the autobiographical form been discarded, but 
much of truth might have been gained. The delight of the 
book—that, while you read the hero’s account from his own 
point of view, your own is all the time the exact opposite, your 
sympathies are wholly with his foes—need not have been lost, 
albeit far more difficult to achieve. 

Mr. Bailey-Martin started life on a lower rung of the snob’s 
ladder than Mr. Barnes Newcome did. His father had turned 
his shop into a company, and the family lived at Surbiton. The 
ways of that place, which we take to stand for the typical 
suburb (and perhaps Mr. White would have done more wisely 
had he invented a name), its cliques and standards and social 
hierarchy, are most scathingly and pleasantly set forth. The 
boy is sent toa preparatory school that he may ‘make useful 
friends,’ and the naive odiousness of the little beast is here 
delightful : he succeeds by dint of toadying in being invited 
to stay with a titled friend, who becomes a protagonist. Then 
to a public school, where the same sort of thing happens, and 
then to Oxford, where, using the titled friend, he gets into a 
“smart set.’ The young lord is induced to propose to his sister, 
after being dragged (immense triumph !) to a public ball in the 
Suburb. Here is aneat piece of comedy. ‘I know nothing,’ 
says the snob, ‘about the feelings Florence may entertain 
towards you; we are a proud and reticent family, and the idea 
of a match between her and you has never entered our heads 

. . strange as it may seem to you who are accustomed to 
flattery, your possession of a title is rather against you in the 
eyes of my people... . We Bailey-Martins are strange people ; 
we like a man for what he is.’ ‘The girl, the decent member: 
of the family, rejects him, and the snob’s pathetic outcry is 
almost sublime. Not to vo overmuch into detail, we may 
say that his development is really excellent. As he goes on 
(he is an intelligent creature) his crudity wears off and his 
instinct for imitation becomes finer. He perceives for example, 
that semi-Bohemianism is fashionable, and manages to get into 
a Bohemian club with the air of one who strays from Society. 
the snobbishness is seldom overdone ; the farcical element is 
rightly confined to the old people; and the hero—ready to 
cringe and eat any amount of dirt though he is—is subtle enough 
to take in the world. 

Lut as the book goes on you perceive an element which, 
though it does not spoil the character, rather inartistically con- 
fuses the issues. He works himself into the favour of a middle- 
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aged spinster devoted to philosophy, and the sister of his friend 
with a title, and eventually marries her. Then you gather 
clearly from his narrative that he neglects and bullies her. 
The pathos of Lady Gertrude, a rather fine nature tres to this 
unmitigated groundling, her philosophy snubbed and frustrated, 
and compelled to sacrifice her pride for his social advancement, 
‘5; well done and extremely painful. But the snob’s delineation 
is complicated by making him a heartless blackguard as well, 
and the motive of the book is his snobbishness. It culminates 
in veritable tragedy, so far as she is concerned, and though we 
admire a writer who is bold enough to get this very grim 
humour out of such a situation, we rather regret he changed his 
plane. Here is an admirable touch: ‘Its failure,’ says the 
brute, speaking of the book which was his wife’s life, ‘would 
have been pathetic, had it been less droll.’ The scene by her 
grave is one of the grimmest and most savage pieces of irony— 
to the second degree, as it were—that we remember to have 
read for along time. but the result is that Mr. White’s book, 
admirably clever and deserving to be read by those who are 
bored to death by the average novel, is not a perfect picture of 
the British Snob, gud snob. That sweet incident of civilisation 
is in a way unscathed, for he might retort that a snob is not of 
necessity a blackguard. Who will arise and slay him? 


OF THE SCHOOL OF JEFFRIES 


All the Year with Nature. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
London : Smith Elder. 


Mr. Anderson Graham should not have sandwiched certain 
wholly apocryphal stories between his records of actual obser- 
vation. There is no excuse for beginning the paper ‘A Summer 
Idyl’ (a strict critic might demur to this term being applied to 
prose) with a sentence so true in spirit to the title of the book 
as, ‘It has always been a great pleasure to me to see closely 
for the first time any free healthy wild creature, and then 
embarking on a stream of mildly improbable fiction. The 
characters in this piece stand thus in order of importance: a 
Gamekeeper, the Author, a small Perch, a large Pike, Mary 
Burton, and divers supers—Rabbits, Eels, Water-Rats,a Bantam 
Cock, a Heron, aud so forth. One fine morning, then, the 
Author is idling on the banks of Till, when he espies an 
enormous pike. This is but an interlude in his courtship of 
Mary Burton. He has been that damsel’s lover for inany years ; 
she has steadily refused to name the day ; so he tells her about 
the Pike (‘enlarging for dramatic effect on his ferocity and 
appetite’); whereupon she promises to marry him if he can 
catch the brute. Day after day, with lure after lure, he tries, 
but tries in vain: so he presently has recourse to a Worm to 
take a dish of perch withal. A Perch jays hold of the Worm ; 
the Pike lays hold upon that Perch; there is good prospect 
of breakage, when lo ! appears the Gamekeeper, and shoots the 
Pike dead as he comes to the surface. The Pike weighs 27 lbs. 
and the Author lays him at Miss Burton’s feet, with as just a 
pride as thrilled the bosom of David when he brought the 
exuvie@ of his tale of Philistines, and claimed his Michal from 
her father Saul. Miss Burton is taken aback ; but she can’t 
go back on her word, and their first-born is appropriately 
christened Jack. 

Now, this sort of stuff may pass for tolerable in a periodical ; 
but it cannot but cast the suspicion of embroidery upon the 
serious essays—on ‘ Birds-nesting,’ ‘The Stock Dove,’ ‘ Wild 
Cattle,’ and the like—by which it is neighboured. Like children 
listening to a story-teller, at the beginning of every chapter we 
ask ourselves, ‘Is it true?’ This is all the more provoking 
because Mr. Graham is evidently a patient observer, though 
apparently not a very profound one. Tor instance, under the 
heading ‘ Philomel,’ he has plenty to say about the beauty of 
the nightingale’s song and the hours when the bird is at his 
tunefullest ; but he sheds no ray on the mystery of annual 
migration. Why does Philomel move northwards and west- 
wards to breed and sing? And why are his limits the Trent 
to northward, the Dart to westward? It concerns us little to be 
told that ‘if you suck melancholy from his note, be sure it is 
but the burden of your own sadness you are casting upon him ; 
and if his effect be one of merriment, then are you revelling in 
the laughter of your own glad heart ;’ when what we really 
want is information as to the origin of his visits in those ages 
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when the English Channel was not, but his flight hitherward 
was held from grove to grove. 

Mr. Graham is at his best as an eye-witness. In ‘The 
Pleasures of June,’ he renders not a little of the charm—known 
to few travellers—of the Midsummer Highlands, before the 
‘knickerbockered monsters’ and the ‘ jovial summer Cockneys’ 
have begun to swarm, but the wealth of whin and broom and 
the new-born beauty of birchwoods are more than enough to 
atone for the discomfort of hotels, not yet full garrisoned with 
German waiters. He is too truthful to conceal the treachery of 
he climate, and frankly confesses that, after a spell of divine 
weather, a single day’s rain seems to fling you back into mid- 
winter. There is a capital description, too, of a sight which 
very few Southerners can have seen—a whale-drive in Orkney. 
But the most deserving part of his work is that devoted to dis- 
covering the malignancy of collectors. The riches of Nature, 
he truly says, are not inexhaustible, especially in an island so 
densely populated as this of ours ; and the rage for collecting 
is fast finishing off an avi-fauna already sorely thinned by 
the over-preservation of game and by agricultural improve- 
ments. ‘As soon’ (he says) ‘as ever a bird grows sufficiently 
scarce to possess a money value, it is hardly possible for 
it to escape; not because amateurs are so numerous and 
vigilant, but because the net of the dealer is spread so wide’ ; 
and he quotes with righteous indignation the villainous and 
stupid advice which an ‘eminent ornithologist’ is pleased to 
tender in a popular handbook: that you are to begin ‘by 
shooting every bird you can,’ and, if you come upon strange 
eggs, to snare the dam with a horsehair springe set over the 
nest. This is simply devilish, and, averse as we are from over- 
legislation, it disposes us to hope that powers will soon be 
conferred on County Councils to protect the birds within their 
areas. A measure to that effect passed the Commons last 
Session amid encouraging expressions of unanimity from all 
sides of the House, but it was wrecked in ‘another place’; and 
it is time for public opinion, matured by such advocacy as 
Mr. Graham’s, to let its voice be heard in this matter. 

Mr. Graham raises an interesting social point in ‘The 
Hardest Labour.’ He seems convinced that the reason why 
the rural labourer flocks citywards is that farm work involves a 
heavier physical strain than any other. We are not of his 
mind. No doubt mowing and tossing sheaves under a blazing 
sun do make the back and loins ache, especially the backs 
and loins of amateurs. But the advantage of change with the 
changing seasons must not, as it usually is, be overlooked. The 
collier’s ‘darg’ is far heavier than the ploughboy’s, in that it is 
unchanging. The secret of Hodge’s discontent lies in his 
longing for better wages. If he could make his six shillings to 
ten shillings a day by farming he would certainly stay where he 
is. Forthe rest, such work as Mr. Graham’s is always welcome, 
and he shall here be counselled, therefore, to marshal his loves 
and his notes on natural history between different boards, and 
to avoid such exaggerations as that wild snowdrops are ‘ whiter 
than the lingering snow’ (p. 18). Probably, too, it would be 
better not to call rabbits ‘bunnies.’ The practice is, no doubt, 
inspired by the same kindly feeling towards the lower animals 
that makes some women style their husbands ‘hubby.’ But it 
is an equally hazardous test of one’s equanimity. 


A CREED AND A CREATION 
Pagan Papers. By KENNETH GRAHAME. London: Mathews. 


Mr. Grahame was rightly inspired in collecting these little 
essays, because their subjects are not obviously suggested by 
occasions of ephemeral interest, but taken at large from the 
world of men and things. They do not therefore form one of 
those Sx3dia ’a3i3dia which are the result of many collections 
of disconnected efforts, crying out to be rent asunder and 
restored to their original place and hour from their uncongenial 
fellowship. A man who chooses the more difficult part of taking 
his matter from all time has a right to claim a personal recog- 
nition from whoever may read him, and thata critic, with a mind 
cleared of irrelevant accidents, shall assign him a definite place 
in the ranks of writers. 

In this case, however, the task is by no means easy. For 
Mr. Grahame seems to be a writer of two minds and two styles, 
and the difficulty is that they cannot be always separated and 
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judged by their own proper standards and ideals. At one time 
he is genial, mellow, dainty, at another paradoxically and a 
little violently jocose. The former mode at its very best reminds 
you, and reminds you without regret, of Charles Lamb. The 
latter recalls—we do not impute imitation —Mr. Barrie: not the 
Mr. Barrie of A Window in Thrums, but him of My 
Lady Nicotine. That is to say, Mr. Grahame can attain 
to excellence in two quite distinct varieties of style, and so 
long as they are kept apart he may be congratulated ac- 
cordingly. But the cardinal vice of him is that he continually 
mingles these styles in the same page. Now, his jocosity, 
however good in its way, is remote from the puns and jokes 
of Lamb. For example, Lamb might have punned on the word 
‘wicket,’ as Mr. Grahame in ‘ The Fairy Wicket, but he would 
not, after delicately playing with the joys of the book buyer, 
have imagined you slaying a tardy craftsman and spoken of 
‘the floor strewn with fragments of binder.’ In fine, placed 
side by side, his peculiar daintiness seems thin, his jocosity over- 
violent, and exact appreciation becomes a trial. 

And so, exhorting him to correct an undeniable fault, we pass 
to divided appreciation. Well, his essays and moments of 
practical joking, as it were, with ideas and phrases are amusing 
enough : ‘Of Smoking’ is perhaps the best. But such things 
have been better done and seem hardly a natural outcome. His 
more mellow, and, we think, his happier manner is at its best 
in ‘ Loafing’ and ‘ Marginalia,’ to take them as a whole. Often 
his phrases are admirable, sometimes in rhythm, more frequently 
in peculiar and inevitable aptness. To take an instance at 
random, a little passage noting how the Loafer, strolling down 
the village street in the sun, stops to greet the village dogs, is 
done as well as could possibly be; not a point in the scene and 
the sympathetic import of it is missed in the half page. The 
Pagan profession is justified ; Mr. Grahame hates bustle and 
noise and cheap education and ’Arries on holiday, but he hates 
them urbanely, without hysteria : he ‘suffers fools gladly,’ and 
is worthy toquote Horace. Thetemper is Pagan, and the creed 
implied is in essence Pagan too. 

The last six sketches, under the general head of ‘The 
Golden Age,’ essay that hardest of tasks, to give the sensa- 
tions and points of view of a child as interpreted by a grown 
man. Whocan trust that he really remembers? And who there- 
fore can pretend to crticise another’s memory ? Sometimes there 
is an obvious absurdity in such an attempt; there is certainly 
not one here. We may fancy that the children are idealised 
a little, but who shallsay? As a bit of creation, clear and con- 
sistent, they are by far the best thing in the book. The attitude 
towards the elders is freer and more keenly critical than that 
most other people may be able to recollect, but it is perfectly 
intelligible and altogether delightful in its sportive irony. There 
may be a too frequent introduction of the love-making of grown- 
ups, which children of so healthy a tone would perhaps not 
have been thus prone to remark, but it affords an admirable 
occasion for contrast, and it ‘scores,’ especially in the case of 
an amorous and discreet curate. The best of these sketches is 
that of the children in the nursery with their various games; the 
solemnity of one child playing at being a clubman, the tearful- 
ness of a little girl whois told her fairy stories are not true, and 
the delightfully clumsy efforts of her brother toconsole, and a 
final tussle stilled by the sound of the luncheon bell, are irresisti- 
ble ; and Mr. Grahame'’s distinctive gift, of making you feel the 
feelings of the children and keeping your mind free for humour at 
the same time is here at its best. The children are a creation to 
be proud of, and we trust that Mr. Grahame may not tire of 
it nor be afraid of repetition in its illustration. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


A volume of short stories is always ‘ rather mixed’ as to its 
quality ; and it were idle to pretend that Mr. Quiller-Couch’s 
new collection, 7he Delectable Duchy (London: Cassell), is 
any exception to the rule. All the same, it includes some of 
the best and strongest work we have yet had from him. Add 
to this that the writing, whether the occasion be landscape or 
portraiture, humorous or pathetic, is always vivid, fit, sufficient ; 
that the pathos is never other than pathetic, the humour scarce 
ever merely verbal; that there is but a single suggestion 
of Mr. R. L. Stevenson in the volume: and you will have a 
certain idea of a part of what you may look to find in Zhe 
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Delectable Duchy. Only a part, of course ; for beyond all this 
is Mr. Quiller-Couch, and Mr. Quiller-Couch is a son of whom 
the Duchy will do well to be proud, nor withhold from him any 
secret she may not yet have put into his keeping. 

As a mere story 7heories: Studies from a Modern Woman 
‘London: Unwin), by A. N. T. A. P., is not extraordinarily 
interesting, nor is the study in it of the development of a 
character excitins enough for recompense. But that is chiefly 
because the character is very common and familiar. In esti- 
mating, therefore, the merits of the writer, as apart from the 
pleasure to be derived from the book, we credit her with a 
certain capacity to understand the type in question. It is the 
young woman, wearily frequent, who, with apparently little 
education and no idea of logic at all, is mad about ‘ new ideas.’ 
She goes through the regular gamut: pseudo-free thought, 
social equality, esoteric Buddhism, and the rest. Obviously 
what she wanted (since wife-beating is not thought refined) 
was a better educated husband who could prove her a fool on 
her own ground. Unfortunately, the man who could have done 
this job, an Oxford don, rather ideally sketched, is too late in 
the field, and the actual husband, being merely a person of 
common sense, was of course despised. ‘The weak point in the 
book is that the husband lets her make his life a burden for 
years and spoil his children with her fads, and then suddenly 
changes his rd/e and becomes determined : he is not a coherent 
character. But the woman is true enough; her development 
is fairly convincing, and the end—a wrongly-inspired submis- 
sion—is natural. The author has not art enough to make 
you feel the pathos of her heroine when she brings her house 
about her ears : the former presentation had been a trifle too 
crude for that. Crude, but roughly right, and if, as we imagine, 
it is the first work of a young writer, there is hope in it. 

If John Oliver Hobbes could but make up his (or her) mind 
to be vastly less clever than he (or she) is, or essays to be, it 
would be an excellent thing for her (or his) work. This is the 
chief reflection induced by the new ‘ Pseudonym,’ A Bundle of 
Life (London: Unwin). The little book reeks with unbridled 
‘smartness’ ; no line, thinks this Leviathan, but shall have its 
jewel ; and so the hunt after epigram and paradox is pursued 
until you long for the quiet grave, or (since a man must live) 
for a hermit’s cell and the unassuming works of Mr. E. P. Roe. 
It is nothing to you that some of the epigrams are good. You 
looked for no less from the author of Some Emotions anda 
Moral ; and who shall thrive by sugar plums alone? In fact, 
John Oliver has utterly defeated his own end : which is the more 
to be regretted as his style, when he leaves it alone, is admir- 
ably light and neat and clean in the palate. ’Tis the same 
with his matter. Having no plot nor incident, he but seeks 
your appreciation as an observer of character. Here again he 
shoots wide of his mark. In the struggle to be psychological 
and profound he contrives that life and time shall be made up 
of psychological moments. Now the human intellect is not 
capable of concentrating itself on so many changes of mind 
and mood. 


They smile, and we are told I wot 


A thousand reasons why they smile. 

And it is so with Mr. Wiche and Teresa, and Lady Mullingar 
—all the other guests at Arjen Lodge, who are never left 
alone by their creator. The truth is, he has not nearly 
so much knowledge as knowingness. Let him see life for 
himself, and get a story that will carry his dialogue, and try 
to realise that discretion is the better part of art; and he 
may yet be altogether readable. 

The atmosphere of Relics—Fragments of a Life (London: 
Heinemann), by Frances MacNab, is most pleasant, but the 
story is not much. It is as though the authoress, having in 
her observation, her reflections, and her point of view that 
whereof to make some exceeding sane and charming sketches, 
lacked a plot and was influenced in its forced invention by the 
effect of a mass of common novels. Which plot is uninteresting 
and improbable, and we leave it. She begins, with her excuses 
for writing, less happily than she proceeds ; but let nobody be 
discouraged, for perseverance will be rewarded with a pleasant 
memory. The book, minus its plot, is so fresh and true and 
unpretentiously thoughttul that we look for something extremely 
good from the same pen, but doubt if that something will take 
the form of a novel. The scene is in the country, and the feel- 
ing for things rustic and especially for the rusticity of an old- 
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fashioned world is thorough, mellow, and genial. The characters 
are unequal, but the shrewd and kindly spinster wao is 
supposed to tell the story, the hero, ani a frank an1 modern 
girl are fairly whole and convincing. 

In John Ingerfield (London : McClure) Mr. Jerome k. Jerome 
has striven hard not to be funny, for which we are unaffectedly 
grateful to him. So grateful indeed that we would give worlds 
to be able to hail his book conscientiously as a book of genius. 
As it is, we can only say that, if not very good, neither 
is it very bad. It tells how a stern sort of man married a 
beautiful and aristocratic person who cared not for him until 
she saw him in a favourable light, when she loved him. It 
never rises above a common level, but it is written modestly 
and with a certain amount of restraint. Of two other things in 
the same book Mr. Jerome informs us that they ‘are not 
intended to be amusing,’ and again we are grateful and regret 
that they are only not bad. Two more he ‘gives over to 
the critics of the new humour to rend as they will’. We 
would not rend them, but we cannot say honestly that we 
shrieked as we read. 

A Gentleman of France: being the Memoirs of Gaston de 
Bonne, Sieur de Mersac (London: Longmans), is far and 
away Mr. Stanley Weyman’s best work. Well written, full 
of incident, with an excellent plot, it holds y.ur interest from 
the first page to the last. Of course, had there never been 
a Dumas, and had not Dumas mide Henri III. ive in the 
flesh to this day Gaston de Mersac would never have been 
invented as he is, but (and higher praise can hardly be given) 
A Gentleman of France is a possible seque! to fa Dame de 
Monsoreau and les Quarante-Cing. ‘True, there is no Chicot, 
for Mr. Weyman, unlike Scott and Dumas, whose loyal pupil 
he is, is deficient in both wit and humour. Still, he does not 
‘jock wi’ deefecultie ’-he happily avoids that indiscretion —but 
contents himself with doing, inventing hairbreadth escapes and 
painting pictures of men and things with a clear and certain 
touch. His hero, an out-at-elbows gentleman of forty, is a 
charming companion, and your only regret is that his adven- 
tures may not go on for forty volumes. His heroine is clever, 
fascinating, a most womanly young woman. In fine, A 
Gentleman of France is not great literature, but it is vastly 
entertaining work. 

Mrs. Boyd Carpenter's /rag ments in Baskets (London: Isbis 
ter) contains a dozen litt!e stories, each with its lesson of piety 
and faith, Given the point of view, we may say they are well 
done on the whole. They are written simply and easily and 
sometimes gracefully ; but their object being a religious and 
not an artistic one, they hardly call for literary criticism. 
Nor, perhaps, does Mr. Ignatius Donnelly’s Zhe Golden 
Bottle \Ward, Lock & Co.), since ‘it was hurriedly written,’ and 
is ‘without that polish and elaboration which should always 
distinguish literary work.’ It is without more important 
qualities. It is all about a tedious young man to whom an old 
man calling himself ‘The Pity of God,’ gave a fluid which 
converted iron into gold. Being fabulously rich he sets out to 
regenerate society, which is to be effected in America by lend- 
ing money at two per cent. to begin with, and doing many 
other irrelevant or inadequate things afterwards. The book is 
‘the outgrowth of the great political struggle now going on, in 
this year of grace, 1892, in the United States,’ and though ‘it 
is intended to explain and defend, in the thin disguise of a 
story, some of the new ideas put forth by the People’s Party,’ 
itis ‘what they denominate in England a sf?” We might 
find other denominations for it. It is not without that sort of 
vivacity which one associates with the smart American, but to 
a merely insular intelligence is likely to seem rather stupid, with 
all its skittishness. Itis worth remarking that the young Kansas 
farmer is aware that Shakespeare ‘is said to have written’ 
Hamlet. Then, Mauryeen, the Outcast (London: Digby), by 
Insco Novo, is ‘A Tale of Unrequited Love ;’ it is also a tale of 
four hundred and fifty closely printed pages. ‘The narrative is 
didactic and irritating ; the dialogue oscillates between Irish 
idioms and idioms of the Adelphi : the plot ends in a trial with 
comic witnesses aud a sensational conclusion. We credit the 
author with one half-pennyworth of imagination and an intoler- 
able deal of prolixity. ’ Z7wéxt Shadow and Shine (London: Son- 
nenschein), by Marcus Clarke, is an Australian story, in which 
the novel elements of girl, anxious father, misunderstood and 
superior lover (successful), vengeful lover, and magnanimous 
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rejected suitor play their time-honoured parts in an unexciting 
manner. The thing differs from hundreds of other novels as 
much as the egg you ate at breakfast differed from the egg of 
yesterday ; but it contains a number of minor characters, whose 
efforts to be funny are more than ordinarily unscrupulous, and 
whose effect is more than ordinarily depressing. 

The Mahatma’s Pupil (London: Henry), by Richard Marsh, 
is a farrago of cheap fun and silly vulgarity. The fun is derived 
from a supernatural element, and there is this to be said for the 
thing, that the author contrives to surround it with fairly 
probable circumstance, escaping the fault he committed in Zhe 
Devils Diamond. But supernatural fun need not be pointle:s, 
and a study of the commonplace and vulgar need not be com- 
monplace and vulgar. One is reminded of a bad harlequinade. 
My Poor Niece and other Stories (London: Unwin), by 
Rosaline Masson, deals with the love affairs of merchants, 
soldiers, parsons, nieces, and governesses in a vein of 
diluted romance ; yet they would bear compression as little 
as a soap-bubble, for plot and interest are alike of the frailest. 
They are smoothly written, and remind you at times of Mr. 
Henry James and water. The title story is the best, and the 
last—‘ The Rivals,’ to wit—the weakest, though the character 
of Mrs. Fliushton, a lone widow, is drawn with some humour. 

Miss Parson’s Adventure, by W. Clark Russell, and Other 
Stories by Other Writers (London: Chapmaa): such is the 
curious title of a little book to whose making Mr. Barrie, Mr. 
W. E. Norris, and Mrs. Walford have contributed. Why Mr. 
Clark Russell’s trifling tale should be put first is one puzzle : 
perhaps it is that Mr. Russell’s hero is a ship’s captain, and not, 
as usual, a mate. What Mr. Barrie is doing at all in this 
galley is another: his contribution is a slight jew Wesprit 
ending with a conundrum. That it is charmingly told goes 
without saying, and you will not seek in vain for the touches 
of pathos and of human sympathy which mark his work. Mr. 
Norris is cynical and amusing ; Mrs. Walford is amusing and 
anything but cynical; the rest is mostly padding. But the 
collection is generally readable, and Mr. Barrie’s story makes it 
worth possessing. 


OLD NEW ENGLAND 


Customs and Fashions in Old New England. By ALICE 
MORSE EARLE. London: Nutt. 


The average Englishman knows little of the customs and 
fashions of New England. He has heard perhaps of the 
Transcendentalism which led to Brook Farm and the friendship 
of Emerson with Carlyle; he has read perhaps the Biglow 
Papers and Mr. Howells’ novels. But, save for Hawthorne, he 
is as ignorant of the ways of those early colonists who made 
New England what it is as he is of the domestic habits of the 
Red Indian. Should his ignorance by chance become oppres- 
sive, he may now dispose of it, once and for all, by turning to 
this most pleasant new book of Miss Earle’s. 

That lady shows all due respect for the virtues of her fore- 
fathers ; but she can laugh at their follies and foibles, and she 
does. ‘ Let us thank God for having given us such ancestors,’ 
is the device upon her title-page; ‘and let each successive 
genera:ion thank Him not less fervently for being one step 
further from them in the march of ages.’ The courage, the 
endurance, the patient and abiding hardihooi waich have 
helped us to Anglicise the globe—these things the Pilgrim 
Fathers took with them to New England. But they were 
complicated with the Puritan principle ; and it was with his very 
birth that the Old New Englander began his ‘ Spartan struggle 
for life’ ‘The Sunday after that event he was taken to be 
christened ; though they must break ice for him in the christening 
bowl, or bear him thither through an ‘extraordinary storm,’ or 
deal with him in a ramshackle temple haunted of ‘ Blustering 
Winds.’ In this wise did the Puritan play into the hands of 
Malthus, and 1id himself of, not merely a surplus population 
problem, but also of a fair proportion of the fifteen or twenty or 
thirty children born to himself in wedlock. And the unfortu- 
nates who survived these first approaches of religion were 
troubled about their eternal salvation as soon as they could 
prattle. They rivalled the infant prophets of the Cevennes. 
The ‘pious and ingenious Jane Turell’ recited the Scriptures 
before she was two years old. Phebe Bartlett was converted at 
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the rip2 age of four. Betty Sewall—surely their names should 
be immortalised ?—wept, being a maid of six, because ‘ she was 
afraid she should goe to Hell, her Sins were not pardor’d’ ; 
while Sain, her brother, a year her junior, was moved to howl 
most piteously by the same shocking prospect. Still, like their 
elders, these hapless brats, too, had their hours of gaiety. This 
very Betty was smitten in the forehead by a ‘knop of brass’ 
thrown by her brother Joseph, whose wickedness comes to us of 
these days as a sign of the promise of grace. Then one of the 
Mathers actually ‘ whittled’ on the Sabbath day behind a con- 
venient door: which desperate delight he was presently to 
account ‘a specimen of that a/Ae7sm I brought into the world with 
me.’ Again, for ‘playing Idle Tricks because ’twas first of April’ 
two other desperadoes were ‘ dehorted’ by Judge Sewall, who 
gravely records the fact in a Diary to which Miss Earle is in- 
debted for much curious information. Worst of all, perhaps, 
there were Boston lads so lost to all sense of righteous- 
ness as to play ‘wicket’ on Boston Common. Marriage 
was a very real ambition to the grown-up Puritan, for he 
was heavily taxed so long as he remained a bachelor—in 
Hartford it was as much as twenty shillings a week; but 
if he ‘inveigled the affections of any maide’ without the proper 
authority, he was whipped for his eagerness. His courtship 
was conducted with peculiar decorum. Sitting with his sweet- 
heart, the width of the hearth between them, he must make 
love through a ‘ courting stick,’ a hollow tube eight feet long, 
which was fitted with ear- and mouth-pieces. And yet they 
drank sack-posset in the bridal chamber ; the bride’s garter was 
scrambled for ; and, in some districts, bridesmaids and grooms- 
men put the wedded couple to bed! When a wife died, it was the 
widower’s business to find her a successor : a widow for choice, 
if we may judge from the story of Judge Sewali’s second 
wooing, with oranges and gingerbread and tracts. It is a 
blessed refreshment to hear that, sometimes, the weary 
round of marrying and giving in marriage was broken 
by a divorce for reasons‘not Proper to be Related by a 
Female Pen.” Holiday-making was held ia abhorrence, but 
Thanksgiving Day was quickly made to answer the purpose of 
Christmas. The Colony’s first years might seem ‘no time for 
New England to dance ;’ but the ‘ Thursday lecture,’ the ‘ day 
of public shame’ for backsliders condemned to the stocks or 
the whipping-post, was ever a gala day for the righteous, who 
went and revelled in the sight. The theatre was denounced : 
but the clever manager who would call O/shel/o a ‘moral 
dialogue’ evaded the denunciation. The most legitimate of 
all diversions was the funeral: which the New Englander 
enjoyed as he had been an Irishman. 

It is to his credit that he sometimes forgot to play the saint, 
remembering he was human. He ate and drank well: his 
recipes savour of the epicure. Many of his very medicines must 
have been pleasant in the taking ; for, if he dosed his children 
with snail-water, he was prodigal of drugs compounded out of 
damask roses, crushed or flavoured with every swect herb that 
grows, for the revival of the spirits, or ‘to ease the passion of 
the Heart. His house, if it was draughty, was excellently 
furnished ; but his Indians, who borrowed their masters’ wigs 
or their mistresses’ petticoats, were ill adapted fer service. 
He dressed with elegance, developing an ‘intolerable pride in 
clothes, and between prayers and meetings, he still found time 
for the concoction of hair tonics and skin washes. Books he 
loved, and if sermons and apologies at first were most in vogue, 
it was not long ere Boston dames were ordering Zhe School of 
Venus and ‘ Books of Gallantry.’ So reputable, indeed, was the 
trade of bookselling that ‘the most Beautiful man in the town 
of Boston’ did not think it unworthy his adoption ; and as 
time passed Boston publishers might be met going to business 
in ‘ pea-green coats, white vests, nankeen small clothes, white 
silk stockings and rumps fastened with silver buckles.’ To-day, 
not even the ungodliest of publishers is ever arrayed like 
one of these. 


INDIA A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Travels in India a Hundred Years Ago, with a Visit to the 
United States. By THOMAS TWINING, London: Osgood. 


Do modern systems of education improve upon the systems 
of a century ago? That is the question suggested by a 
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perusal of Thomas Twining. Here was a boy of sixteen 
who left England alone and went to India (with good intro- 
ductions) in the H.E.I.C.’s service. He taught himself 
Persian on the voyage, and had but to land to be employed. 
From the start, his observation was alert and his judgment 
excellent. He appears to have been a good administrator, and 
level-headed both as boy and man. Before he was nineteen 
he visited the court of the Great Moghol and was received in 
audience. The journey from Calcutta to Delhi was as long as 
the voyage from London to Calcutta, and lay through a political 
chaos ; but young Twining kept his head, and directed a 
hazardous enterprise with perfect success. Competent in every 
way, from the first he mingled with the makers of British 
India. Howshould the examination system have helped him. 
In youth he was so delicate he would have failed to pass. Is 
not life the best education? May not an early plunge into 
the bath be better than years of shivering on the brink ? 

India, just before the outbreak of the French wars—lIndia, 
with the memory of Plassey still novel—was a very different 
place from modern India. It was a centre of adventure, a 
‘abula rasa, whereon a man might write himself large. ‘To 
some such heroes these reminiscences introduce you ; but thei 
careers were too variegated (as it were) to be abstracted. 
Representatives of them were found lingering till recent 
years—indeed they are not yet quite extinct ; but their chances 
are fewer and less brilliant than they were. For of old time a 
young European subaltern might so earwig the Raja who had 
made him prisoner that he would get made general of his 
army, would raise regiments in his own service like any 
condottier, would go forth conquering and to conquer : till in a 
few years he becamea millionaire nabob. ‘Then, too, the Anglo- 
Indian made money easily and spent it royally. His hospi- 
tality was unbounded. His establishments were extremely 
sumptuous. When he landed he adopted Eastern ways, he took 
in some sort Eastern wear. He lived ina fashion the East 
could understand, and he seems to have been on far better 
terms with his native neighbours than his successors are. 
There is no sign in Twining of that racial aloofness 
which is their distinction. ‘Tis a change for the 
worse. The growth of European democratic sentiment 
is largely responsible for it. Abroad, as at home, 
the nabob looked on the commonalty as poor folk to be 
protected ; he regarded the Rajas as sovereign princes, and he 
paid them much of the respect he held was due to European 
kings. Now that all men are equal, all natives are equal, and 
Equality is but another name for universal inferiority and a 
great racial sentiment of mistrust and contempt. 

‘My official situation placing me in constant intercourse with 
this venerable man, I had a pleasure in showing him on ail occa 
sions the consideration due to the ancient greatness of his house 
and to his own personal respectability. What modern official 
would write thus of a native Raja’ but thus young Twining, 
whose sound sense is everywhere apparent, from the moment 
he got aboard ship and picked out the best berth. When 
people told him Hindu legends, he would reflect that ‘though 
there is certainly much absurdity in this fable, there is scarcely 
less in taking it in its literal sense. He was always on the 
alert for commercial openings likely to be profitable. He was 
equally awake to matters of historical and artistic interest. 
His architectural descriptions are admirable : not because he 
knew anything about architecture, but because whatever he 
saw he saw Clearly, and set down in plain terms. His 
descriptions of the Taj, of Akbar’s tomb, of the great mosque 
at Delhi, and of the Kutb Minar, whose cupola was still 
standing, may be quoted as examples, He even had some idea 
of trying to save the great monuments in hisdistrict from destruc- 
tion, though he was Ruskinite enough to let one fine tomb go to 
ruin because the bones it held were a blackguard’s. He seems to 
have ‘fancied himself’ in semi-native attire. ‘I was dressed 
in white,’ he says, ‘and was enveloped ina very long orange- 
coloured shawl. I had that morning bought a magnificent pair 
of shoes, or sandals, curiously worked with gold. The end or 
toe advanced very considerably and, having gradually diminished 
almost to a point, curled back over the foot, with a high sweep, 
like a Dutch skate.... The people salaamed as I moved 
gently through the streets.’ Imagine a modern European 
going thus ‘ gently’ through Delhi! This, too, is how he went 
forth to his interview with the Great Moghol : ‘I was invested 
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with a long splendid robe of muslin, richly bespangled and 
embroidered with gold. It covered me entirely, and reached 
down to my golden sandals. A turban of fine gold muslin, 
many yards in length, was wound round my head. A _ hand- 
some scarf of white muslin, worked with gold, and ending with 
deep fringes of gold, was placed over my shoulders, and 
reached almost to the ground. Another long piece of muslin, 
also embroidered with gold, was wound round my waist, 
forming a broad thick girdle over the robe and under the 
scarf” Think (if you can) of a living Englishman thus 
sloriously arrayed! And think (if you can) of one of Van 
Dyck’s or Sir Joshua’s sitters in the pot hat and tweeds of to- 
day! ‘Twining, like unto these, was fortunate in that he also 
was not ashamed to dress. 

After some three years in India, Twining’s health failed him, 
and he had to re-visit the temperate zone. He came home round 
the Cape, and landed for a time in the United States, which 
were not far out of your way if you were travelling between the 
Hiigli and the Thames. Very interesting is the glimpse he 
gives you of society in a_ population, slaves included, 
scarce 4,000,000 strong. He called on General Washington 
and Vice-President Adams. He was acquainted with many of 
the leading men of Congress. He saw the township of 
Washington, with the Capitol a-building in the midst of virgin 
forest, and the future streets no better than blazings amongst 
the trees. But he had the wisdom to foresee the greatness of 
the future in the germs of the present, and could he now behold 
the cities he visited, they would in no wise astonish him. 


ADVENTURE IN THE PACIFIC 


Alone with the Hairy Ainu. 
London : Murray. 

The Memoirs and Travels of Count de Benyowsky. ‘rom the 
translation of the original MS. (1741-71) by WILLIAM 
NICHOLSON (1790). Edited by CAPTAIN PASFIELD 
OLIVER. London: Unwin. 

lhe South Sea Islanders. By WILLIAM T. WaAwny, Master 
Mariner. London: Sonnenschein. 


gy A. H. SAVAGE LANDOR, 


To glance through the Memoirs of Mauritius Augustus, 
Count de Benyowsky, and then take up the story of Mr. Savage 
Landor’s travels and residence among the Ainu of the Island 
of Yezo, is to learn something of the gulf that yawns between 
the age of Cook and the age of Cook and Sons. In these our 
days the enterprising spirit must put up with the dregs of dis- 
covery, the very lees and heeltaps of adventure. Or if he 
should come upon some odd nook of Asia or Africa still un- 
explored, he must bring back with him no illusions, even as 
he must take none out with him. The Geographical 
Societies will meet him and ask for latitudes and longitudes ; 
the reviewers in the scientific magazines will sit in inquisition 
on his tables of rainfall and temperature and of aneroid heights ; 
and he will be chidden if his note-book be not stuffed with 
cranial measurements and vocabularies of native dialects. It 
was otherwise when the Benyowsky returned to Europe after 
his flight from Siberian bondage and those marvellous ex- 
periences with his shipload of exiles in the North Pacific Ocean. 
It was possible then to hocus an editor, even if he were a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. An author was permitted, nay expected, 
to garnish his narrative with curious tlowers of rhetoric and the 
wilder growths of romance. His public had not yet been dis- 
ciplined to appreciate Realism, and bald bare facts offended 
their sense of what was wanted in a traveller’s tale. 

It was acknowledged by those who believed in Benyowsky, 
that he was an ambiguous personage. Mr. Nicholson, of the 
Royal Society, who first edited his journal in English, says that 
the charges made against him are capable of bearing ‘two 
interpretations, which may be t1egarded as a mild way 
of putting the case. The Count, in telling his story to 
his patrons—Captain Oliver would say his dupes—and even 
in writing it down for the benefit of posterity, loved to 
draw the long bow at a venture. He seems to have antedated 
his birth by four years, in order to give himself the glory of 
being a General on active service during the Seven Years War, 
at a time when in reality he had barely entered on his ‘teens.’ 
His skill in navigation he professes to have learned in the 
Baltic, in the ‘service of the Marine States of Malta :’ an inter- 
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ludz when, as his latest editor unkindly suggests, he may also 
have learned the art of telling tales for the Marines. Certain it 
is that he became involved in disturbances in Poland in 1769, 
and, being taken prisoner, as he says, in open war, he was sent 
off among the early drafts of exiles to Kamschatka. His 
account of life and government in Siberia in that remote time 
would be worth having, could we diseatangle truth from fable. 
Captain Oliver is for ever girding at him as an ‘impudent 
impostor, a ‘Baron Munchausen,’ and the like, but the candid 
reader is disposed to believe that the basis and much of the 
superstructure and detail of the narrative are fact. In his 
weakness for vodka and bribes, in his good nature and 
unconscious cruelty, the Russian in Siberia has not greatly 
changed in a hundred and twenty years. Captain Oliver is harsh 
in speaking of the ‘murder’ of the military governor of 
Boltcheretsk, the ‘plunder’ of the town by the exiles, the 
acts of ‘piracy’ (chiefly problematical) committed on the 
voyage by the coasts of Japan and Formosa to Canton. 
These doings sat lightly on Benyowsky’s conscience; and 
prisoners of war condemned to lifelong exile in the climate of 
Kamschatka cannot be expected to be over-scrupulous about 
the means of escape. What mizht have prompted him to shed 
a tear over the fate of M. Niloff was his relation to the Governor’s 
lovely and love-stricken daughter Aphanasia, to whom the rogue 
who had a wife at home) was fain to offer marriage. We should 
have liked to have heard more about this Siberian Ariadne, 
whose interviews and speeches are in the taste and style of the 
heroines of Herr von Kotzebue, who, by the way, was after- 
wards sent into exile for writing a drama founded on the 
Benyowsky adventures. 

The whole episode of Aphanasia of Kamschatka we suspect, 
however, to be a fancy piece, designed to heighten the 
romantic interest of the narrative. The most enigmatical 
portion of the Count’s journal is that in which he describes his 
voyage around Behring Sea, his touching at certain American 
lands loosely described as north of California, his discovery of 
and landing on the ‘Isle of Liquor, and his doings on the 
coasts of Formosa and Japan. Captain Oliver comes to the 
conclusion, on somewhat inconclusive grounds, that the 
American discoveries have all been cooked up out of the log- 
books and printed narratives of voyagers in these seas before 
Benyowsky’s day, and that the only independent account we 
have of his cruise—that of Ismailoff, who seems to describe 
a comparatively straight course by the Kuriles and Japan to 
China—is the sole dependable one. There is an interval of 
four months between Boltcheretsk and Canton to be explained, 
and the editor would speculatively fill it up with ‘ piracy.’ 
The ‘Isle of Liquor’ may be given up, along with Aphanasia, 
as merely ornamental; but it is still debatable whether 
Benyowsky visited Alaska and the Philippines, or merely 
plundered his way southwards by the Kuriles, Yezo, Japan, and 
Formosa. He was a prince of liars, doubtless, but still a man 
of resolution, resource, and courage, and, as his subsequent 
fatal attempt on Madagascar, of far-reaching aims, and so 
something better than an ‘impudent impostor.’ 

In our day, Siberian exiles no longer capture forts, slay 
Governors, and put to sea in ships of war. When they come 
to Yezo or the Kuriles they drift with the current in an open 
boat. <A party of convicts from Saghalien had landed on the 
north coast of Yezo just before Mr Savage Landor had completed 
half of his daring ride round that lumber-room of Japan. Such 
visitants are known among the Ainu as ‘bad men of Crafto’ 
‘Saghalien), and the wretched outcasts had so far kept up their 
name that, being refused food and shelter for charity, they 
plundered and went on. Mr. Landor’s case, except that he was 
a free agent, was not much better than theirs. He had made a 
vow that he would follow the periphery of the \ezo coast, until, 
setting out eastward from Hakodate, he should come into it 
from the west. He did more than fulfil this vow; for besides 
tracing the shores of the island, he ascended its principal rivers 
and made a cruise to the nearest Kuriles. His impedimenta con- 
sisted of a revolver, a change or two of linen, a dozen sketch- 
books, and a diary. Before long he was in rags ; by the time 
he got back to Hakodate he was nearly naked. In the mean- 
time he had lived for five months Alone with the Hairy Ainu. 
They are a simple and a kindly little people, but the filthiness 
of their huts and persons is indescribable. Some of their 
attitudes and features are simian; certain of their 
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habits bestial. Mr. Landor made a close study of this singular 
race, which seems to have had a past, when the arts of 
life among them resembled those of our own ancestors 
in the Stone Age, and when they held possession not only of 
Yezo, Saghalien, and the Kuriles, but of Kamschatka and Alaska, 
perhaps of Japan. The archeologist, the anthropologist, aad 
their clan are deeply indebted to Mr. Landor. But Benyowsky 
would have said that he sadly missed his chances, and would 
have yawned over his matter-of-fact descriptions and sketches. 
Only once does he deviate into the Benyowsky vein, in a passage 
that will exercise the mind of the modern prude. For Mr. 
Landor also left a Haidee by the shores of the ‘ B!ack Stream’ 
of Japan. 

Toe Record of Voyages and Experiences in the \Western 
Pacific, by William Wawn, master mariner, has missed its 
market and its aim. It was meant as a stroke of service to the 
(ueensland sugar-planters ; but the original manuscript went 
down with the ill-fated Que//a, and before it could be rewritten 
the days of Blackbirding, under the old régzme, were over. It 
is under ‘ Regulations,’ dictated by the so-called Anti-Slavery 
party—which, says Captain Wawn, ‘knows no more about plan- 
tation work in tropical (ueensland and its labour requirements 
than an infant in arms:’ regulations that have conduced ‘to 
transfer the South Sea Island trade out of British into German 
hands.’ Captain Wawn was in the labour bus‘ness from 1875 to 
1891, visited multitudes of islands of familiar and unfamiliar 
names, and traded in his time with, or in, kings, belles, beach- 
combers, d¢che-de-mer, and the other South Sea products. His 
narrative is interesting and his sketches quaint ; and it is useful 
and instructive to see the ‘reverse’ of the missionary picture. 
But one suspects a story with a purpose, whether missionary’s 
or blackbirder's, of keeping back a little of the truth. 


A PUNDIT IN THE STRAND 


The Indian Eye on English Life. By BEHRAMJi M. MALABARI,. 
Westminster : Constable and Co. 


This is an amusing and instructive book, though our Indian 
brother is educated enough to see nothing absolutely new in Eng 
land, and writes English well enough to be commonplace. For 
himself, he is a remarkable result of the action of Western culture 
upon Eastern material. That his book is often ‘ Babu English’ 
is the reproach of all others he will feel most keenly. ‘ 1 should 
like to know,’ says he, ‘how many Englishmen speak Bengalee 
half so well as the Bengalis speak English:’ ‘ Scarce any,’ 
is your only possible reply, but his question is beside the matter. 
We do not need to speak Bengalee : that is one of the privileges 
of oursupremacy. It is for other nations to approach us in our 
own tongue, for that theirs is the need of adaptation. It is 
impossible for a foreigner so to write English as to make his 
work literature. And so with any language. But if your 
Pundit insist on trying ‘the Saxon’ he must be judged accord- 
ingly. When our men of letters take to writing Bengalce, 
then may he sit in judgment. 

In London he is chiefly impressed by the noise, the crush, 
the superabundance of energy. Buta provincial is not other- 
wise affected, nor was M. Zola. The Pundit abuses the national 
weather, as per model : though our temperate clime it is that 
makes energetic living profitable and pleasant. More interesting 
is his comparison between his own intoxicants and ours. Bhang 
and opium, he opines, have an effect ‘not half so demoralising 
as that of European drinks’: which is ‘a nasty one’ for Mr. 
Caine and Sir J. Pease. Of bhang he speaks from experience, 
of opium after careful inquiry; and the event is that we 
should rather pluck out the beam in cur own eye than 
be so desperately concerned about the mote in the Hindoo’s. 
In some of his judgments he is over-confident: ‘The 
mother-in-law of England is despised by her daughter-in- 
law, in India the mother-in-law is dreaded as no earthly 
power is ever dreaded’; but unless the vulgar belief and 
Mr. G. R. Sims (that eminent authority) most strangely 
err, if we substitute son for ‘daughter,’ the Indian custom 
prevails among us in its utmost rigour. He has a high 
opinion of English women, especially of ‘that little band who, 
discarding youth, wealth, position, walk about from street to 
street, wallet in hand, collecting such remnants of food as have 
been thrown away or kept in the refuse box, cleaning and cooking 
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the morsels up into dainty dishes for the poor. Here we see the 
genius of charity walking side by side with callousness.’ Here, 
as commentators say, the thought is obscure. Can callousness 
walk even in imagination? Would the holdings of the refuse 
box, however transmuted, be accepted of our poor? Has one ever 
met this heroic little band? Can one conceive its members in 
the act of ‘discarding youth’? Even if they would do so, how 
could they? Among the Charity Organisations, the Pundit 
especially admires the Flower Services, but the very poor might 
not agree with him: what /Aey want is something ‘ more filling.’ 
Hospital Saturday comes in for his approval: for ‘I love’ (says 
he) ‘to see the sordid shopkeeper paying smile with smile and 
a handful of silver with a mouthful of jokes,’ But there are 
stranger spectacles ‘ In the City,’ where, in fact, ‘I sometimes see 
boys and girls thrusting their heads into kitchens under the 
houses and restaurants.’ Are they, then, necked like unto the 
giraffe /i-bas? That ‘ Hunger in England is as keen as thirst in 
India’ is an instructive remark. Instructive, too, is the con- 
parison of English and Hindoo women: for the eyes of the 
first-named ‘look you full and straight in the face’ ; their hands 
are clean, soft, and shapely ; their teeth are less commendable, 
so is the shape of their ears, so is their sense of hearing. Yet 
‘as arule they have pretty noses ; but, hist! whither are we 
wandering ?’ Whither, indeed, O Pundit ¢ 

He goes to Church in a genial, even fatuous, mood. ‘ What,’ 
(he asks) ‘if the elderly neighbour on my left smells of cognac ? 
* Poor dried up heart, let it moisten and well up when it can!’ 
And so forth, and so forth, through page on page (India 
is the motherland of the platitude). He has no high opinion 
of an Englishman’s friendship : ‘ You have to take him at the 
hizh tide of breakfast, lunch, or dinner, when he is in love with 
himself, and cooing over the good cheer around,’ for then ‘he 
will promise you anything.’ The worst is, though, that 
‘presently he goes away and forgets all about you.’ Thus, 
at least, a ‘prominent Nobleman’ served the Pundit ; 
thus, too, a ‘venerable Cardinal.’ After which one ceases 
to wonder at the condition of mind in which, as he confesses, 
‘ the smoking of chimneys,’ combined with other elements to be 
‘music to mine ear.’ 

In conclusion, it seems worth noting that horse racing he 
approves not. Also he admits the necessity of a Prize or Stake ; 
but he thinks they should be nominal: ‘the losing side sub- 
mitting to momentary service, such as undoing the shoe buttons 
of the winner, fetching water to him or her, submitting to a kiss, 
bowing to the ground standing on one leg with clasped hands, 
etc., before the winner.’ A suggestion one would like to sub- 
mit, from a safe distance, to the noble army of Bookies 


OLD AND NEW 


Between the Ist January and the 31st December 1662-3, Mr. 
Pepys had many trials, troubles, and temptations, whose record 
makes the reading of this third volume of Mr. Wheatley’s edition 
of the Diary (London: Bell) a task of peculiar entertainment. 
In the first place, he got monstious jealous of his wife, whom 
he fancied in love with her dancing-master ; and to assure him- 
self that his suspicions were well founded he took to spying 
upon her dressings and undressings to the oddest purpose 
conceivable. This matter disposed of, he sent her and her 
n-w maid to his father’s in the country, and fell to flirting 
violently and very practically with a certain Mrs. Lane (of 
whom he sets down particulars that would have sent Mrs. Pepys 
off her wits with fury), nor ceased until his wife and he were 
reunited. The bad behaviour of Lord Sandwich concerned 
him mightily; he had some turns of the colic (with effects he is 
careful to set down) which were ill to endure ; he was plagued 
beyond measure by his boy, and his maids, and his wife’s bad 
habit of lying about her servants. All the same, he continued 
to enjoy himself to excellent purpose ; he went junketing to 
Epsom and elsewhere ; he began to clothe himself more hand- 
somely than heretofore ; he worked hard, and ate well, and 
drank and slept the same ; in every page he has something to 
say that you find worth heeding or delightful. Concerning 
that bad business at Oxford Kate’s—when Buckhurst and 
Sedley were pelted by the mob—and the King’s goings-on 
with Lady Castlemaine he could tell you much, it seems; but 
Mr. Wheatley won’t let him. And ’tis vain to wish that Mr. 
Wheatley were of another and a better mind. 
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Who will give us that ideal edition of the Axnrfony of 


Melancholy to be expected of this epoch of reprints’ Not 
Messrs. Bell, it is feared : for they have issued an Anatomy 
but now, and you cannot suppose that they will venture on 
another. And the ideal is still to seek. There is much to 
commend in this attempt to achieve it; for Mr. Shillzto has 
sicceeded in verifying a great number of the quotations ; 
Mr. Bullen contributes an intelligent yet enthusiastic preface, 
pirt biographical and part critical ; there is a good enough re- 
production of the Brazenose Portrait ; there is a new and very 
copious index; the print is clear, the paper is not bad paper 
though its weight is decidedly in its disfavour) ; the format is 
fairly good of its kind. But the ideal Burton—the Burton you 
can take to bed or slip into your jacket pocket on the one hand, 
while on the other you can delight in the look and the feel of 
him in your hand or on your shelf—that Burton, as we say, is 
still to find. And the fact is nothing less than a reproach on 
a Reprinting Age. 

Mr. H. S. Salt is so deeply interested in the late Richard 
Jefferies that he has been moved to write a book about him 
Richard Jefferies, London: Swan Sonnenschein), in which 
after examining his subject ‘As Man, ‘As Naturalist,’ * As 
Poet-Naturalist, ‘As Thinker,’ and ‘As Writer’—he comes to 
the conclusion that ‘his genius will indirectly be a great power 
in the dissemination of a higher ideal’; that ‘his personality 

. will live and be remembered long a‘ter far more showy, 
and pretentious personages are forgotten; that ‘there are few 
fizures more pathetic or more heroic in the annals of our 
literature.’ Also, he opines that ‘in the spiritual glamour with 
which he clothes objects the most materialistic and common- 
place,’ Jefferies reminds ‘us’ (whoever ‘we’ are) of Lucretius, 
Shelley, and Whitman ; he does not believe that Jefferies died 
a Christian ; he is sure that all the critics are wrong about 
Jefferies—at least all those who preferred 7he Gamekeefer and 
Wild Life \efore The Story of My Heart. In fact, if any 
live who want to know what they ought #07 to think about 
Jefferies, they may turn to Mr. Salt, and be satisfied. 

In The Citizen: His Rights and Responsibilities (London : 
lackie) Mr. Oscar Browning sets himself to ‘ indoctrinate our 
boys with the theory of representative government.’ He has 
evidently collected his material with great care: in fact, his 
work is not so much a sketch in outline adapted to its purpose, 
as a digest of more elaborate text-books overloaded with details, 
both historical and systematic, alike superfluous and impossible 
to any youthful student. With its positive teaching we have 
little fault to find, save on the all-important question of State 
intervention : the writer’s standpoint is, in the main, impartial, 
and he lays as much stress on the duties as on the rights of 
the citizen. But he vacillates dangerously in defining the 
powers of the State, and in too many passages in his book he 
represents the Government as a Universal Provider of work, 
education, or amusement. 

The boys for whom Mr. Max Pemberton writes must be ex- 
tremely lenient critics if they can tolerate Zhe /ron Pirate 
London: Cassell). It is an up-to-date pirate story, made up 

n about equal parts) of Twenty Thousand Leagues under 
the Sea, and “Hartmann the Anarchist. But whereas in 
these two the bogus science has on the face of it an 
appearance of plausibility, Mr. Pemberton’s lacks the least 
trace of verisimilitude. To which he adds a desperate 
ignorance of the conditions of modern naval warfare, and even 
of the simplest terms of nautical phraseology ! To him (for in- 
stance) battleship, ironclad, and cruiser, are convertible terms, 
and his Atlantic liners sail under the white ensign of Her 
Majesty’s fleet. To go on deck is to go ‘above, to go below 
is to go ‘downstairs’, while ‘taking a sight’ means looking 
through a spy-glass. As to Mr. Pemberton’s knowledge of 
seam inship, it is sufficient to note that on one occasion he 
pictures on a crippled cruiser ‘men forward working with oars,’ 
and laments that on a calm day in the Coannel his schooner 
yacht had been out twenty-four hours, and had not madea 
couple of hundred miles. ‘ The delay angered every man on 
board.’ Again, he speaks of arc-lamps in cabins, and imagines 
that Maxim guns are fired by turning handles. ‘The story itself 
relies for its sensations on grotesquely impossible conditions. 
Even in Italy a great turret ship could not be built and equipped 
ina private yard without the fact being known to the naval 
authorities of every civilised Power. Nor could such a levia- 
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than play about in the English Channel without being reported 
daily from half a dozen signal stations and an indefinite 
number of vessels both large and small. Mr. Pemberton seems 
to think that he can banish from the sea every ship save the 


half-dozen or so essential to his tale. His plot is as unori- 
ginal as it is elementary. An American millioniare, Captain 
Black, has a grudge against the world, and builds a ship 
far superior in luxury, speed, and death-dealing qualities to 
anything afloat. Is this not merely Captain Nemo and his 
Nautilus over again? He ‘holds up’ liners, and robs them of 
specie and the passenger’s jewels. In the end he is attacked by 
ironclads or cruisers, and his engines fail for want of oil. 
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In the Name of the Taxpayer. By H. B. Marriott-Watsor 

Phe London Working Man, Wi oo About. By Kennet! 
The Anarchist Blockhead. Grah am 

Men of Feeling ( resp mndence 

Criminal Jo int and Several ‘The Li gz Wag 

th Agrict al Kit Conscientious Commonp! 

Opium Act Rep: c. Jenotum Per lenotinus. 

A Great Craftsm An Inshman’s Kemiuniscence 


Nove Is and T al 
Pumped Out. 

Old and New. 
Books of the Week. 


Foreign Books at Foreign Prices, 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 


IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14 HENRIETIA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
And 20 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Catherine the Great—I]. 
At Thirty Year. 
More St. Andrews Ghosts. 








MAY’S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 
Just Published. Tenth ] — r a y ot vo, cloth, 45s. 3 strongly bound 


A TREATISE ON THE LAW, ‘PRIVILEGES, PROCEED- 


INGS AND USAGE O} PARLIAMENT. By Sir Tu an Emexins Ma 


kK.C.B., D C.L., Clerk of the House of Commons, and Bencher of the Middle 


edited by Sir Recinacp F. D. 


emp!e. Tenth Edition. Books I. and II 


PatGraver, K-C.B., Clerk of the House of Commons; Book II]. Edited by 
ALFRED BoONHAM-CAPTER, Esq, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, a 


Member of the Court of Referees of Private Bills (House of Commons). 


London: Wa. Ctowes & Sons, Limited, Law Publishers, 27 Fleet Street, E,C 
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NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. JANUARY. 


THE MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Watrorp. Caps, IX-XII, 
THE ATHLETIC LIFE. By Sir Benyamin Warpb RictHarpson, M.D., 
F.R.S 


AN ETON ‘VALE.’ By Wacrer Herries Pott 

MRS. NASEBY’S DENIAL. By E, F. Benson, 

PHE ‘DONNA?’ IN 1893. I. By the Aurnor or ‘Carters Lown 
Tl. By THe 1 ro 

NIVERNAILS IN ENGLAND. By Austin Dorson 

CECCA’S LOVER. By Grant ALLEN 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Ia? 





LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 





THE COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS (Lo, ) 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
lor the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, et 
The College owns and Farms for the Instruction of its Students a tine 
Seaside Estate of 1800 acres. 


Prospectus On application to the Resident Director, 





Messrs. TYLSTON & EDWARDS 


NEW BOOKS. 


Memorial Edition of the Works of 


SIR RICHARD BURTON. 
1. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIMAGE TO AL 


MADINAH AND MECCAH. Complete in 2 vols. price 12s. net. 


* The brilliant narrative reads as vividly as ever. ithena@um. 
2. A MISSION TO GELELE, KING OF DAHOMEY. In 
2 vols., price 12s. net. 
* Carefully edited aad excellently got up.’—Glasgow Herald. 
3. VIKRAM AND THE VAMPIRE: Tales of Hindu Devilry. 
With 33 ustrations | by E st GRISET, in x vol. » price 6s. net. 
ae also a Larg Hand-Made Paper Ed 1 of this book, limited to 200 
Copies, the 1 full-page Illustrations on special China paper, a new pbotogravure 
ivenbianins e by Abert Lercus ‘RD, and a specially lesigned cloth cover. Pr 
gS. net. 


4. FIRST FOOTSTEPS IN EAST AFRICA. In 2 vols., price 


Read; in January 
» followed, probably, by 


5. THE LAKE REGIONS. OF EQUATORIAL AFRICA, and 


other Works, which will duly anni 
Each Work is Sold Separately. 
Messrs. TYLSTON & EDWARDS, Publish s, 13 Cit ps Inn, Loxpon, E.C. 


Trad Si ipp! ice 


Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMIL TON, KENT, & Co., Ld. 





NOW READY. 
THE CHRISTMAS (December) 
DOUBLE NUMBER OF 


The Strand Magazine 


Edited by George Newnes. 
208 Pages, with 218 Illustrations, 
AMONCST OTHER INTERESTING STORIES ANO ARTICLES IT CONTAINS— 
THE ADVENTURE OF THE FINAL PROBLEM, ly A. ¢ Poy 
AN INTERVIEW WITH THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


TOWARDS THE NORTH POLE. An Article specially written on board the 
/evram for the STRAND. By Dk. NANSEN. 


AN ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEW WITH SIR GEORGE LEWIS. By Hakuy 
How. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. By Saran Bernnarpr. 
TRANSFORMATION SCENES: . »w they are Made and Worked 
MONARCHS AND MUSCLE, By Miss Piyitis Benriry. 
A CEMETERY FOR DOGS. By E. i. BrayLey Hopcerts. 
STORIES FROM THE DIARY OF A DOCTOR: The Wrong Prescription 
A LITERARY COINCIDENCE, By EF. W. Hor 

With a large ire PLATE, entitled, ‘FROM THE SUBLIME 

PO THE RID U LOU a 


Price i1s.; post free is. 6d. 





ALSO READY. 


THE PICTURE MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER. Price 6d. 


INTAINING 


THE FIRST ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES. 


By Eminent Artist-. including those of Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R A. (by special 
permission of Her “75 ijesty the Queen), Mr. G. D. Leshe, R.A., Professor Herkcmer, 
RA, Mr. Peter Graham, R.A., Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., and about 220 other 


Pictures, Post free 8d. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, LONDON, W.C. 
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Hotel Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim. 
Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea- level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery ; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room ; cuisine, English and French: wine connoisseur ; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily; laundry. 
For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorRTLAND Pvaceg, W. 
Situated b the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band, 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 














Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS BLANCMANCE. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA=NIB EXTRACT. 
’ (Tea- Like.) 
A thin beverage of full flavour, now with many beneficially taking 
the place of tea. 
Sold in Packets and Tins, labelled : 
JAMES EPPS AND CO, Ltd. 
170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London. 








Shipping Announcements. 





NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 


BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Etc, 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Lim7TD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 





CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS, MOMBASSA. 
COLOMBO, | BRISBANE. 
RANGOON. | BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. | ROCKHAMPTON, 
BoMBAY. | TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH, 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specle, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to “SELLATLY, HANKEY, Swett & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pal! 

Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 


and COLOMBO. ane 
J é fices— 
Sanagee {ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., on 
For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E. C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM ys— 
‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 











Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 





SLOAN 


& SON, 


Rem oowal Contractors, 
49 BROUGHTON ST., 67 Castle St., & Depot—Easter Road, 


EDINBURGH. 





Antique 


and Decorative Furniture. 


R. COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French and Dutch Furniture, 
comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes, Oriental Carpets and 


Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 











LATHERS FREELY IN THE HARDEST WATER 


THE BEST > Oo A Pp PURPOSES... 


LARGEST SALE OF 1. TABLETS IN THE W 
A re-production of THE SPLENDID PICTURE, T H | S 
R EAD “THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE” 
{The famous “ Matchless Cleanser" Show Card), will be sent, in a ilt frame, carriage paid. toan 
pay will forward, with full name and address, 150 Matchless Cleanser Soap WRAPPERS 


— wrapper in RED and BLACK only), addressed to Joseph Watson and Soom, 
Whitehall Spap Works. Leeds. Wrappers will not be accepted un Pon Te postage is fully prepaid, — 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears thy 
Signature, thus :—- 


Ce 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmex 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME. 




































BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE E.C. 


Player's S ‘Original Navy Cut. 


Sold only in 1 ot. Packets, and 2, 4, 8 02., and 1 1b. Tins, 
which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition. 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc. AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 
The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 

THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an e: ty pipe, has touche -d the hearts of some of our correspondents, One who dates fromthe High 
Alps, and signs himself ‘Old Screw,’ says :—‘ I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the 

I am afraid, judged by the 











Review of Reviews for a scheme to ~upply smo kers in union workhouses with tobacco. 

ordinary standards, I am the most seltish of mortals, as I never give a ce at away for purposes of so-c alled charity; but 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in London, ! 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances; but, 
unfortunately, my business co mpels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next nine months, I can how- 
ever, do a little, and would like to contsibute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOB AC ( ‘O, viz 


*torenngaseetetOon sag pL AYERS NAVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement), I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount. 


LUXURIOUSLY NOVELTIES IN 
COMFORTABLE LIBRARY AND 
SMOKING ROOM 


EASY sciease LIMITED FURNITURE 


_ TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W 


The Largest and Most Convenient 
Furnishing Establishment in the World 


EASY CHAIRS 
COMFORTABLE CHAIRS 


EASY CHAIRS 
APLE & CO. have always an immense 


assortment of luxuriously comfortable Easy Chairs, 
Settees, and Couches, in different shapes and styks, uphols- 
tered in various fashionable materials, all ready for im- The Improved Bamboo Bookcase 


The \ Ghestian Chair 
mediate delivery. The Largest Selection of comfortable With ornamented froné 3ft. Gin. wide 3ft. oin. high 


exceedingly comfortable shape stuffed all hair, 
in handscme Cretonne, £3 3s. Easy Chairs in the World. ift. rin. deep, £1 gs. 6d, 
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